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THE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL 


A STUDY OF YEATS 
GRAHAM HOUGH 


Non sunt adeo obscura crepuscula Celtica, nec adeo stolidum 
genus Anglorum, ut non interdum stellas videre possint etiam 
Saxones. A. V. POYNTON 


I. The Rejection of Rhetoric 

For all its intense national feeling the Irish literary renaissance was 
not an insular movement. Besides a constant, even if antipathetic 
relation with Catholic culture, it felt the influence of France, of India 
and even of England. Indeed, the return to the legendary Irish past, 
whatever it may have felt like to Irishmen, is likely to be regarded 
by the literary historian as a late continuation of the medieval and 
archaizing tendency that had pervaded English literature for more 
than a century. Those who are addicted to such studies might find 
room for a thesis about the influence of the pre-Raphaelites on Irish 
culture. Yeats in the eighties, in his father’s studio and among his 
painter friends, grew up in the pre-Raphaelite afternoon, and it is 
sufficiently evident that the gathering Celtic twilight owed something 
of its colour to the sombre glow from Rossetti’s painting room. 
Even as late as 1913 Yeats finds the old influence still capable of 
revival. 


Two days ago I was at the Tate Galleries to see the early 
Millais’s and before his ‘Ophelia’ as before the ‘Mary Magdalene’ 
and ‘Mary of Galilee’ of Rossetti that hung near, I recovered 
an old emotion. I saw these pictures as I had seen pictures in 
my childhood. [ forgot the art criticism of friends and saw 
wonderful, sad, happy people, moving through the scenery of 
my dreams. The painting of the hair, the way it was smoothed 
from its central parting, something in the oval of the peaceful 
faces, called up memories of sketches of my father’s, drawings 
on the margins of the first Shelley I had read, while the strong 
colours made me half remember studio conversations, words of 
Wilson, or of Potter perhaps, praise of the primary colours, 
heard, it may be, as I sat over my toys or a child’s story-book. 
One picture looked familiar, and suddenly I remembered it had 
hung in our house for years. It was Potter’s ‘Field Mouse’. I had 
learned to think in the midst of the last phase of pre-Raphaeli- 
tism and now I had come to pre-Raphaelitism again and 
rediscovered my earliest thought. 

1 Essays, 1924, p. 429. 
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But Yeats is not a very pictorial poet; the precise enumeration of 
bean-rows did not detain him long; and Pre-Raphaelitism for him 
was mainly a movement of ideas. He finds its natural continuation 
in the work of the poétes maudits of the nineties, Dowson and 
Lionel Johnson, and he attached himself to their school with the 
fervour he was wont to give to all mystic brotherhoods. Their con- 
cern with sin seems to have taken no root in his mind, but he ab- 
sorbed their ideas on poetry, and all through the much annotated 
changes of his own conception of poetry the influence of the 
Rhymer’s Club remained active. It is in Yeats’s early essays that 
this late aesthetic doctrine finds its only adequate expression, for the 
other members of the band were too much preoccupied with absinthe 
and absolution to do much actual writing, while Yeats gives himself 
up to the full and luminous working out of his poetic doctrine. It 
is the richer for being quite untouched by conventional scholarship. 
Yeats surveys some of the classic grounds of European criticism as 
though they were quite unexplored; he is not concerned with what 
other men have said, but with the state of poetry in his own day and 
the development of his own vision. Besides the Autobiographies, 
Ideas of Good and Evil and The Cutting of the Agate are the major 
documents of this time: they are both the formulation of a party 
creed and an essential stage in the growth of a poet’s mind. 

As Yeats described it, the central doctrine of the school was the 
revolt against something called rhetoric: so called, it appears, largely 
because Verlaine had said Prends I’éloquence et tords-lui le cou, 
‘Wring the neck of rhetoric’. Yeats duly wrung it pretty hard, for 
the first twenty years of his poetical career, giving it an occasional 
twist in later life just to make sure: but he employs the word in some 
varied and highly individual senses, even for that Protean term. 
Sometimes it appears to mean ‘all that was prepense and artificial’, 
and Yeats later came to feel that this conception forced upon his 
companions, and upon his own early work ‘a facile charm, a too 
soft simplicity’. More often, however, rhetoric seems to be vaguely 
extended to include propaganda of all kinds, everything to do with 
sociology and science, ‘impurities’ in poetry generally. J. B. Yeats 
the father seems to have used the word in the same way. 


The whole land is crazy with rhetoric — the other night I 
happened to say to a lady near me, that a certain young lady 
was charming because in addition to good looks and graceful 
manners she had a serious mind. ‘You mean’, she asked, ‘that 
she has a social conscience?’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘she is a serious 
student of the Irish language. ’* 


1 Introduction to Oxford Book of Modern Verse, p. xiii. 
* Letters from J. B. Yeats to W. B. Yeats, quoted in Hone, W. B. Yeats, p. 279. 
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To worry about society is to be contaminated with rhetoric: to study 
Irish is not. Had not Mallarmé said ‘ Poetry is made, not with ideas, 
but with words’? 

Imperial declamation in the manner of Henley (a fortiori of 
Kipling) is rhetoric: and this is not only dislike of the British political 
attitude, for later Yeats attacks the poetry of Young Ireland for the 
same reason: and his own verse was attacked by the Irish political 
poets ‘most of all for its lack of rhetoric, its refusal to preach a 
doctrine or to consider the seeming necessities of a cause’. In middle 
life Yeats was to modify this view, and in his last years to write some 
almost jingo political verse: but even at this period the tabu on 
‘causes’ has nothing to do with a shrinking from conflict. It springs 
from the conviction that any political cause is temporary, that it is 
the business of poetry to deal with the permanent: and the convic- 
tion, though intermittently belied by flashes of satire or invective, 
remained with Yeats through his life. Unlike some of his own ‘dear 
shadows’, he knew 


All the folly of a fight 
With a common wrong or right. 


A man of affairs must deal with many trivial things, but the poet 
must be able to distinguish between them and the things of lasting 
importance. In modern metropolitan civilization this is hard to do. 


‘In London the first man you meet puts any high dream out of your 
head, for he will talk of something at once vapid or exciting, the 
moment’s choice among those subjects of discourse that build up 
our social unity.”? 

Rhetoric, however, turns out to include moralizing and science as 
well as propaganda. Rossetti, for the Yeats-Johnson group, marked 
the break with the earlier nineteenth-century tradition: ‘for he more 
than anyone was in reaction against the period of philanthropy and 
reform that created the pedantic composure of Wordsworth, the 
thetoric of Swinburne, the passionless sentiment of Tennyson’. ? 
This feeling of course can be explained, with a considerable measure 
of truth, in sociological terms. Science and the social order were 
becoming too complex and too intractable for the old literary 
culture. The only large attempt at synthesis had been Tennyson’s, 
and that was only doubtfully successful. Rossetti was half a 
foreigner, and his culture had no real roots in Victorian England. It 
was far easier and more natural for his poetry simply to turn away 
from it all. But this sort of explanation only works if you consider 
poetry as divorced from poets, as a stream of energy proceeding 
from the social organism. Rossetti was personally so indifferent to 
science and sociology, indeed to everything except erotic reverie and 

1 Essays, 1924, p. 119. ? ibid., p. 436. 








the technique of his two arts, that he hardly realized there was any- 
thing to turn away from. And he was spiritually indolent. Yeats’s 
revolt against science and sociology had nothing to do with indolence 
or indifference, it was active and astringent. The narrowing of the 
bounds of poetry was not a lack of grasp, it was an ascesis. The 
intense spiritual excitement of his later years proved able to assimi- 
late much craggy and indigestible matter; and his early attack on 
moralizing in verse is not due to any debility in handling formidable 
ideas. 

I think that before the religious change that followed on the 
Renaissance men were greatly preoccupied with their sins, and 
that today they are troubled by other men’s sins, and that this 
trouble has created a moral enthusiasm so full of illusion that 
art, knowing itself for sanctity’s scapegrace brother, cannot be 
of the party. We have but held to our ancient church, where 
there is an altar and no pulpit, and founded, the guide-book 
tells us, upon the ruin of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
turned away from the too great vigour of those who, living for 
mutual improvement, have a pulpit and no altar.' 


In spite of a strong period flavour, we should be wrong to take 
Yeats’s major beliefs at this time as the mere commonplaces of 
aesthetic doctrine. The passage above has little in common with the 
nineties’ kicking over the traces of conventional morality. It 
springs from a metaphysical belief in the primacy of the altar over 
the pulpit: this is the period of Yeats’s experiments in theosophy 
and various mystical cults: by them he reached the conviction that 
there is an actually existent spiritual world beyond the range of 
normal moral experience. 


He [Balzac] would have us understand that behind the 
momentary self, which acts and lives in the world, and is subject 
to the judgment of the world, there is that which cannot be 
called before any mortal judgment seat, even though a great 
poet, or novelist, or philosopher may be sitting on it. Great 
literature has always been written in a like spirit, and is, indeed, 
the Forgiveness of Sin, and when we find it becoming the 
Accusation of Sin, as in George Eliot, literature has begun to 
change into something else. George Eliot had a fierceness 
hardly to be found but in a woman turned argumentative, but 
the habit of mind her fierceness gave its life to was characteristic 
of her century. * 


Yeats regards the revolt against this moral fierceness as the note 
of his time: but Blake is its forerunner, a version of Blake very much 
adapted to Yeats’s prepossessions. 


1 Essays, 1924, p. 435. 2 ibid., p. 125. 
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He announced the religion of art, of which no man dreamed 
in the world he knew... In his time educated people believed 
that they amused themselves with books of imagination, but 
that they ‘made their souls’ by listening to sermons and by 
doing or by not doing certain things...In our time we are 
agreed that we ‘make our souls’ out of some one of the great 
poets of ancient times, or out of Shelley, or Wordsworth, or 
Goethe or Balzac, or Flaubert, or Count Tolstoy, in the books 
he wrote before he became a prophet and fell into a lesser 
order, or out of Mr Whistler’s pictures, while we amuse our- 
selves, or at best make a poorer sort of soul, by listening to 
sermons or by doing or by not doing certain things. ! 


We may be permitted to wonder what kind of soul one could make 
out of Mr Whistler’s pictures; the point here is that they are emptied 
of all content but the purely aesthetic. How empty that could leave 
the spiritual vessel Yeats was not to see till somewhat later. 
Science and miscellaneous knowledge were to disappear. Indeed, 
he tells us, he was always discovering some science or art that he 
might be rid of. The feeling of throwing away much useless lumber 
was delightful, and doubtless the jettison was accompanied by a few 
flourishes, pour épater. But for all Yeats’s professed dislike of 
argument and self-justification, his vigorous mind had a passion for 
system: and he contrived to fit the new formula into a view of 
English historical development which exhibits him and his friends 
as returning to an older and sounder tradition. He writes of Spenser: 


He had lived in the last days of what we may call the Anglo- 
French nation, the old feudal nation that had been established 
when the Norman and the Angevin made French the language 
of court and market. In the time of Chaucer English poets still 
wrote much in French, and even English labourers lilted French 
songs over their work; and I cannot read any Elizabethan poem 
or romance without feeling the pressure of habits of emotion, 
and of an order of life which were conscious, for all their Latin 
gaiety, of a quarrel to the death with that new Anglo-Saxon 
nation that was arising among Puritan sermons and Marprelate 
pamphlets. This nation had driven out the language of its 
conquerors, and now it was to overthrow their beautiful haughty 
imagination and their manners, full of abandon and wilfulness, 
and to set in their stead earnestness and logic and the timidity 
and reserve of a counting-house ... Bunyan’s men would do 
right that they would come some day to the Delectable Moun- 
tains, and not at all that they might live happily in a world 
whose beauty was but an entanglement about their feet. Reli- 

1 Essays, 1924, p. 157. 
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gion had denied the sacredness of an earth that commerce was 
about to corrupt and ravish, but when Spenser lived the earth 
had still its sheltering sacredness. His religion, where the 
paganism that is natural to proud and happy people had been 
strengthened by the platonism of the Renaissance, cherished the 
beauty of the soul and the beauty of the body with, as it seemed, 
an equal affection. He would have had men live well, not merely 
that they might win eternal happiness but that they might live 
splendidly among men and be celebrated in many songs. How 
could one live well if one had not the joy of the Creator and of 
the Giver of Gifts?! 


If a poet of the old nation were to come back to earth he would 
find some shadow of the life he knew, not in England, but among 
young men in Paris. In England it is young men who have been on 
a visit to Paris, like Yeats, who are returning to the old joy in the 
sacred earth. And the Irish had never lost it, had never had Puritan- 
ism and industrialism. Ruskin and Morris had hated the nineteenth- 
century degradation of life, but their work had come to nothing; 
England was still the slave of commerce and the machine. 


New from the influence, mainly the personal influence, of 
William Morris, I dreamed of enlarging Irish hate till we had 


come to hate with a passion of patriotism what Ruskin and 
Morris hated... Ruskin and Morris had spént themselves in 
vain because they had no passion to harness to their thought, 
but here were unwasted passion and precedents in the popular 
imagination for every needed thought and action. ? 


From this point begins Yeats’s enduring desire to find a founda- 
tion for his poetry in the life of his own people. Who, for a Protes- 
tant Anglo-Irishman, his own people are, must remain uncertain: 
this is ground where Angles fear to tread, and we are in any case 
concerned with his place in the English literary tradition. But it was 


precisely because the English literary tradition had moved so far | 


from the common life, had lost its roots in the life of the people, that 
Yeats could not remain satisfied with it. Ireland with its relative 
simplicity of life and its stock of legends still active in the minds of 
the peasants could provide a better soil for the poet’s passions to 
find maturity. The very early essay (1901) on ‘What is Popular 
Poetry?’ provides a penetrating analysis of the situation and of the 
possibilities open to a poet of today. The question was, after casting 
out so much from poetry, what was to be put in? Here Yeats was 


met by conflicting ideals, none of them completely satisfying. The | 


general answer was ‘symbolism’, but when symbolism comes to be 
1 Essays, 1924, p. 453. * ibid., p. 308. 
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defined, it too seems to be approachable only by a series of nega- 
tions — ‘a casting out of descriptions of nature for the sake of 
nature, of the moral law for the sake of the moral law, a casting out 
of all anecdotes, and of that brooding over scientific opinion that so 
often extinguished the central flame in Tennyson’.! ‘The beryl stone 
was enchanted by our fathers that it might unfold the pictures in its 
heart, and not to mirror our own excited faces, or the boughs 
waving outside the window.’ But we still do not know, when all 
superfluities have been cast off, what the pictures in the heart of the 
beryl really are, what is the actual content of this central casket of 
poetry. 

Yeats’s first answer was that of uncritical aestheticism, pure 
reliance on the impressions of the delighted senses. But this phase 
did not last long. He early lost interest in describing outward things, 
and throughout his work he hardly used material objects except as 
symbols of something else. Towards the end of his life he expressed 
to Lady Gerald Wellesley his impatience with the English poetic 
habit of talking about flowers. For long, perhaps always, he loved 
the world of William Morris, with its naive joy in physical things, 
its undisturbing passions, its tranquil faces. But it is not his world. 
To live in it is the way to be happy — he described Morris as the 
happiest of the poets — but Yeats, whether he knew it at the time 
or not, was bred to a harder school. He contrasts the poetry of 
Morris with that of Rossetti, in which desire can never be stilled, 
or satisfied by its simple bodily objects. ‘He listens to the cry of the 
flesh till it becomes proud, and passes beyond the world, where some 
immense desire that the intellect cannot understand mixes with the 
desire for a body’s warmth and softness. His genius, like Shelley’s, 
can hardly stir but to the rejection of nature, whose delight is 
profusion.’* This idea of the rejection of nature haunted Yeats for 
the rest of his life. 


Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural thing — 


he wrote in the second ‘Byzantium’. The poet’s work is an analogy 
to the work of nature, for that very reason he should not spend 
himself in reminiscence of what nature has already done. The 
images drawn from the natural world in Yeats are used as symbols, 
as intellectual counters, but never as objects for gentle rumination 
in the manner of Wordsworth or Gray’s letters. 


Under my window-ledge the waters race, 

Otters below, and moor-hens on the top, 

Run for a mile undimmed in Heaven’s face 

Then darkening through dark Raftery’s cellar drop, 
1 Essays 1924, p. 200. * ibid., p. 65. 
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Run underground, rise in a rocky place 
In Coole demesne, and there to finish up 
Spread to a lake and drop into a hole. 
What’s water but the generated soul?! 


For Yeats, the old man especially, the ashes of his younger self, 
nature offers no home. 


That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees, 

— Those dying generations — at their song, 
The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, born and dies. * 


But the intense spiritual passions of his later years were not yet 
come; in these early days he is much occupied with the contrast 
between two ways of love, the physical and the metaphysical, that 
he has typified in Morris and Rossetti, and that is the theme of his 
early play, The Shadowy Waters. 


FORGAEL Now the secret’s out; 
For it is love that I am seeking for, 
But love of a beautiful, unheard-of kind 
That is not in the world. 
AIBRIC And yet the.world 
Has beautiful women to please every man. 
FORGAEL But he that gets their love after the fashion 
Loves in brief longing and deceiving hope 
And bodily tenderness, and finds that even 
The bed of love, that in the imagination 
Had seemed to be the giver of all peace, 
Is no more than a wine-cup in the tasting, 
And as soon finished. 
AIBRIC All that ever loved 
Have loved that way — there is no other way. 
FORGAEL Yet never have two lovers kissed but they 
Believed there was some other near at hand, 
And almost wept because they could not find it.* 


And yet, however long it continues, this dialogue can lead only to 
the old impasse where we left Rossetti. It is indeed a conflict that 
persists throughout the poetry of Europe after the decay of the 
Roman self-sufficiency; almost reaching a solution for a moment in 
the thirteenth century — 


Guardami ben, ben son, ben son Beatrice; 
1 Collected Poems, p. 275. * ibid., p. 217. 3 ibid., p. 393. 
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but this was the momentary equilibrium of a system destined to fall 
apart again almost at once. The romantic solution has been even 
more unstable; and later psychology has provided an explanation 
but no way out. 


Man is in love, and loves what vanishes; 
What more is there to say?! 


Yeats could not remain at the level of uncritical romanticism, of 
Rossetti’s mere confusion between the physical and the spiritual. 
And he never became content either to find the Holy Grail on 
Galahad’s terms, or to forgo the search: so much of the scorched 
and argry verse of his last days remains a statement of blank 
conflict. 

A crazy man that found a cup, 

When all but dead of thirst, 

Hardly dared to wet his mouth 

Imagining, moon-accursed, 

That another mouthful 

And his beating heart would burst. 

October last I found it too, 

But found it dry as bone, 

And for that reason am I crazed 

And my sleep is gone.? 


We can find here the personal myth that underlies much of Yeats’s 
poetry at all periods: but in his early days he was almost obsessed 
by the idea that a personal myth was not enough. It is the vice of 
romantic poetry to become rarefied and thin because of the use of 
private symbols and the divorce from the general current of ideas. 
A major source of Yeats’s strength is that he never remained content 
with this situation. Yet in the early essay ‘What is Popular Poetry?’ 
he shows himself aware of all the difficulties. The question became 
epidemic again in the 1930s, but Yeats had said all that was relevant 
in 1901. He realizes that the poetry that has actually become 
popular in modern times — Longfellow, Mrs Hemans, Macaulay’s 
Lays — never came from the people at all, but was an impoverished 
and vulgarized version of the written tradition, with the ‘triviality 
of emotion, the poverty of ideas, the imperfect sense of beauty’ that 
we might expect from such an origin. The religious and political 
ideas that actually move men today have already been rejected, not 
simply because they are intractable material for poetry, but because 
for Yeats they explain man’s life in false and inadequate terms, and 
because they cut men’s minds off from the images and emotions 
that had once carried their memories backwards thousands of years. 

1 Collected Poems, p. 234. * ibid., p. 251. 
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For Yeats private symbols could not be satisfying, and he feared 
that they could never move the emotions powerfully, because they 
had never existed in the heart of a people. 


I am certain there are many who are not moved as they would 
be by the solitary light burning in the tower of Prince Athanase, 
because it has not entered into men’s prayers, nor lighted any 
through the sacred dark of religious contemplation. ' 


Poetry, having been emptied of impurities and miscellaneous rub- 
bish, can only be filled again, not by images excogitated in the study, 
but by a new mythology that could be valid in a wider world. 


II. The Search for a Mythology 

To trace in order Yeats’s various attempts to find a satisfying 
mythology would be almost to give a complete history of his poetic 
development. The chronology of his work and the split between his 
earlier and his later writing have perhaps been over-emphasized, and 
his leading ideas are pretty constantly active throughout his career. 
Underlying them all is the realization that poetry had lost its contact 
with religion: its images no longer expressed man’s deepest thoughts 
about his own nature and own destiny. Industrial civilization had 
destroyed his relation with the natural world; and science and 
Puritanism had vitiated his relations with the unseen. For Yeats a 
mystical contemplation, not a moral code, was:the essential of 
religion; and by the time Tennyson and Browning had finished with 
it poetry had little left to contemplate. Yeats at no time felt much 
inclination to faintly trust the larger hope. Nor did Christianity in 
its more uncompromising forms ever really occur to him as a solution 
of his difficulties. He contrasts the philosophy of Dante with that 
of Blake. 


This philosophy was the philosophy of soldiers, of men of 
the world, of priests busy with government, of all who, because 
of the absorption in active life, have been persuaded to judge 
and to punish . . . Opposed to this was another philosophy, not 
made by men of action, drudges of time and space, but by 
Christ when wrapped in the divine essence, and by artists and 
poets. * . 


Of course the Christ of this passage has nothing to do with historic 
Christianity, he is a figment constructed by Blake and Yeats between 
them. But for the most part, Yeats in his early days is not so much 
opposed to the Christian tradition as indifferent to it. The erastian 
Irish Protestantism which was his native background could hardly 
offer much to the imagination; and for the same social and historical 

| Essays, 1924, p. 364. 2 ibid., p. 158. 
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reasons he was irrevocably on the other side of the barrier from the 
Catholic Church. Once only in later life he records an attraction to it: 
but it comes through the agency of the hardly orthodox von Hiigel; 
and it is soon dismissed. 


I —- though heart might find relief 
Did I become a Christian man and choose for my belief 
What seems most welcome in the tomb — play a predestined part. 
Homer is my example and his unchristened heart. ' 


He shows no disposition towards the aesthetic flirtations with the 
church that Marius the Epicurean had made fashionable: and he is 
hardly more satisfied with Pater’s final solution — the doctrine of the 
conclusion to the Renaissance. Much of Yeats’s early prose, it is 
true, reminds us of this famous purple patch: ‘The poet, if he would 
not carry burdens that are not his, and obey the orders of senile lips, 
must sit apart in contemplative indolence, playing with fragile 
things.” But Yeats is mentally far too vigorous for this religion of 
the ‘moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake’. 
And having escaped the English university tradition, he is not dis- 
posed, like Arnold, to make a religion out of a Final Honour School 
of Literae Humaniores. He realizes, as none of his contemporaries 
did, that the power of religious symbolism is not that it embodies 
the appeal of a graceful way of life, or supports a particular set of 
moral principles, but that it carries the mind back to the mystery 
that is at the heart of the universe, the mystery which the religious 
thought of the nineteenth century was bent on explaining away. For 
him, therefore, it is not possible to isolate a religious doctrine and 
express it in conceptual terms, apart from its own particular 
symbolism. ‘It is not possible’, he writes, ‘to separate an 
emotion or a spiritual state from the image that calls it up and 
gives it expression.”? What can be announced in the pulpit is not 
that for which the altar was built, and symbolism is most often the 
only possible language for the expression of spiritual realities. This 
belief no doubt owes much to his own occult practices, and at times 
he shows an irritating preference for symbols which cannot be 
understood, as when he announces primly: ‘The arts are very 
conservative, and have a great respect for those wanderers who still 
stitch into their carpets among the Mongolian plains religious 
symbols so old that they have not even a meaning.”* 

But out of this love of mystery, from which the element of mystifi- 
cation is not absent, Yeats constructs a valuable antithesis between 
symbolism and allegory. ‘I find that though I love symbolism, which 
is often the only fitting speech for some mystery of disembodied life, 
Iam for the most part bored by allegory, which is made, as Blake 

1 Collected Poems, p. 285. * Essays, 1924, p. 354. S ibid. p. 435, 
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says, by the ‘‘daughters of memory’’, and coldly, with no wizard 
frenzy.’ This is from the essay on Spenser, but the idea occurs first 
in an earlier one on Blake’s illustrations to Dante. Symbolism is the 
only possible expression of some otherwise inexpressible spiritual 
essence, while allegory is an arbitrary translation of some principle 
that is already familiar, of something that has already been expressed 
in other terms. So that allegory is a bucket, from which you can get 
no more than has been put in, while symbolism is fed by an in- 
exhaustible spring. Symbolism is what Blake calls ‘vision or 
imagination’, and it represents what really exists, eternally and 
unchangeably. Yeats’s essay on Shelley is devoted mainly to an 
elucidation of his symbols, which, he says, are more than metaphors 
or picturesque phrases, though they suffer from lack of definiteness, 
and from having never formed part of a living human tradition. 

The power of the symbol is that it connects the individual imagina- 
tion with bygone centuries of human emotion and experience, and 
beyond that with the great memory from which all human emotion 
and experience springs. 


Anyone who has any experience of any mystical state of the 
soul knows how there float up in the mind profound symbols, 
whose meaning, if indeed they do not delude one into the dream 
that they are meaningless, one does not perhaps understand for 


years. Nor I think has anyone who has known that experience 
with any constancy, failed to find some day in some old book 
or on some old monument, a strange or intricate image, that 
had floated up before him, and to grow perhaps dizzy with the 
sudden conviction that our little memories are but a part of 
some great memory, that renews the world and men’s thoughts 
age after age, and that our thoughts are not, as we suppose, the 
deep but a little foam upon the deep. ? 


Later, when he came to write the preface to The Words upon the 
Window-pane, Yeats seems to know about Jung and the collective 
unconscious, and to be attracted to the idea: this, written in 1901, 
is a surprising anticipation. The form in which Yeats puts all this 
is variable, sometimes he uses more mystical, sometimes more 
historical terms. Later, too, he learnt to connect the remote state of 
consciousness to which symbolism can lead back with the scienza 
poetica of Vico, the primitive state from which all conceptual know- 
ledge sprang. But even at this stage he derives the power of symbol- 
ism from its ability to cut through all modern experience and chatter 
about contemporary interests to the emotions and experiences that 
are eternally recurrent and are primitive in human life. If at one 
end his conception of symbolism is allied to trance and the com- 

1 Essays, 1924, p. 96. 
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munications of spiritualism, at the other end it is allied to the quite 
normal historical attempt (for instance, in Addison’s papers on 
Chevy Chase) to base art on what is fundamental and unchanging 
in human nature. And this makes for Yeats the ideal transition 
(apart from patriotism and early associations) to Irish culture and 
legend as a basis for his myth. 

In the essay on ‘The Celtic Element in Literature’ he borrows from 
Renan and Arnold, and paraphrases their descriptions of the Celtic 
mind; its intense sensitiveness to nature, to her mystery rather than 
to her beauty; its melancholy that is inseparable from a realization 
of nature’s unaccountable and titanic force. But he goes on to say, 
what Arnold at his time perhaps could not have known, that this is 
the universal character of primitive humanity. To feel that nature 
is divine, to feel fascination and awe before her manifestations, is to 
do what primitive man has done all the world over; and it is utterly 
different from ‘the modern way, the way of people who are poetical, 
but are more interested in one another than in a nature which has 
faded to be but friendly and pleasant, the way of people who have 
forgotten the ancient religion’. The old religion of the Irish with 
its magical view of nature, its unbounded sorrow at the universal 
victory of old age and decay, the ultimate rejection of nature by the 
lonely spirit of man, is only the old religion of all mankind: and it 
happens to have survived in the modern Irish longer than in others, 
a fact which is of far more than local importance. 


I will put this differently and say that literature dwindles to 
a mere chronicle of circumstance, or passionless phantasies, 
and passionless meditations, unless it is constantly flooded with 
the passions and beliefs of ancient times in Europe, the Sla- 
vonic, the Finnish, the Scandinavian and the Celtic, the Celtic 
alone has been for centuries close to the main river of European 
literature. It has again and again brought ‘the vivifying spirit 
of excess’ into the arts of Europe. ? 


The Celtic tradition therefore offers an escape from the modern 
impasse, a tap-root by which the arts can regain their sources of 
primitive energy. 

Yeats is an extremely persuasive writer. One can believe almost 
anything he says while he is saying it. But here it might be worth 
while to pause and ask how far we can really accept all this, even how 
far it added strength to Yeats’s own work. We find, as usual, that 
even Yeats’s oddest ideas are not mere abstract constructions; they 
have some foundation in historic fact. The legends collected by Lady 
Gregory and Yeats himself, the late survival of popular poetry in 
Gaelic, the fact that Synge could base a superbly vigorous literary 

1 Essays, 1924, p. 219. 2 ibid., p. 228. 
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prose on the actual speech of western Ireland, all point to the truth 
that even if the primitive mind has not survived more unchanged in 
Ireland than in other places, it was certainly in Ireland that it had 
found the most accessible literary expression. Among the ‘popular’ 
elements in his verse, the folk-song tradition, though how far this 
is specifically Irish I do not know, served Yeats beautifully through- 
out his life. The ‘too soft simplicity’ he afterwards condemned is in 
the literary, the un-Celtic poems; in 


Here will we moor our lonely ship 
And wander ever with woven hands, 
Murmuring softly lip to lip, 

Along the grass, along the sands, ! 


not in the songs, such as ‘The Meditation of the Old Fisherman’: 


The herring are not in the tides as they were of old; 
My sorrow! for many a creak gave the creel in the cart 
That carried the take to Sligo town to be sold, 

When I was a boy with never a crack in my heart.? 


And popular song with its echoing refrain continued to haunt Yeats, 
most happily, and even among the complexities of his later verse 
produced the lovely poem for Anne Gregory, and the inspired 
insanities of Crazy Jane. But in reading the strictly mythological 
poems one is driven to wonder how much of this mass of purely 
Celtic tradition is really available to the modern literary poet, how 
much of it even an Irishman can use without becoming merely 
archaistic. Yeats’s answer has been often quoted: ‘I believed with 
my emotions, and the belief of the country people made that easy.’ 
And it is true that many of Yeats’s most enduring attitudes are at 
least partly derived from Celtic tradition — the exaltation of a 
doomed heroism, the presence and power of terrible spiritual forces 
from the Cuchulain cycle; the twilit romanticism, the presence of a 
strange, but prettier and less terrifying world of spirits from the later 
Ossianic legends. But it is hard to feel that the attempts to accom- 
modate the legends themselves to modern narrative or dramatic 
verse are among his most successful achievements. Neither The 
Wanderings of Oisin nor the series of plays on the life of Cuchulain 
can compare with the best of the lyrical poetry of the corresponding 
periods. Perhaps this is just due to the accident that they are narra- 
tive and dramatic, and Yeats’s narrative verse is less strong than the 
lyrical, and the dramatic less strong than the narrative. But from 
the point of view of English letters there is something faintly alien 
in the legends themselves, and the heart chills a little at Oisin and 
Cuchulain, Diarmuid and Grania, as it does not at Arthur, Lancelot 
1 Collected Poems, p. 15. ? ibid., p. 23. 
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and Guinevere. It is possible, too, that the ambition to revive ancient 
heroic legend was more of an abstract ambition in Yeats than a 
living impulse. Celtic legend is more useful to him when he uses it 
as Milton uses classical myth, to adorn and illustrate what sprang 
directly from his own immediate beliefs. 


And in Ausonian land 
Men called him Mulciber; and how he fell 
From Heav’n, they fabl’d, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the Chrystal Battlements: from Morn 
To Noon he fell, from Noon to dewy Eve, 
A Summer’s day; and with the setting Sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling Star 
On Lemnos, th’ Aegean isle. Thus they relate, 
Erring; 


Thus Milton accommodates delight in an antique myth to a seven- 
teenth-century Protestant belief in devils. So Yeats, in the last 
section of ‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’, takes his violent 
mysterious horsemen from a surviving Celtic tradition, but uses 
them to typify a horrible turbulence that he felt to be actually 
inherent in history. This is more moving than the death of Cuchu- 
lain; and after all is it not the more symbolical way of using the old 
traditions? In this light, Irish myth takes its place with the images 
Yeats draws from the common European stock, with Oedipus at 
Colonus and Leda and the swan: in fact he finds Helen a more 
powerful symbol than Deirdre. What Ireland gave him in particular 
was not legends more noble or more primitive than others, but the 
feeling of historical continuity, of writing out of the heart of his own 
people and his own country. The don’s ideal of a community of 
European culture can never wholly replace local loyalties, pre- 
literary associations from family and from childhood; though many 
of us may have to do without them, and so regard the deprivation 
as normal, Yeats’s work is the stronger because he did not suffer it. 

Actually, what he drew from the Ireland of his own day, from his 
family and his friends, furnished him with a more powerful and more 
moving mythology than Celtic legend. No doubt the mutual 
sympathy and respect between Yeats and his father had a good deal 
to do with this. It was a happy and a beautiful relationship, without 
afterthought or reserve, and may well have contributed to Yeats’s 
strength. Much twentieth-century poetry has been written by people 
who appear to hate their fathers and expend their piety on purely 
intellectual ancestors: and this may be one of the reasons why Yeats’s 
sense of tradition, having an organic and physical basis, has also 
more life. No poet in our day has written more about his family and 
his friends than Yeats, and no one has been more successful in 

R 
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enlarging them to heroic proportions. The only comparable modern 
attempt to make epic figures out of contemporaries is in The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. There is much magnanimity in the way that 
Yeats, who was not a companionable man, uses his very high sense 
of his own dignity to add to the dignity of his friends. This tendency 
is connected with a growing sobriety, a romanitas in Yeats’s style, 
and a partial reconciliation with the rhetoric he had once con- 
demned. The formal elegy on Major Robert Gregory, and the less 
premeditated ‘Irish Airman’ are often quoted; the pastoral on the 
same theme, ‘Shepherd and Goatherd’, less often. But there is no 
poem that better illustrates Yeats’s power of ennobling, with perfect 
simplicity, people he had known in the life of every day. 


GOATHERD How does she bear her grief? There is not a shepherd 
But grows more gentle when he speaks her name 
Remembering kindness done, and how can I, 
That found when I had neither goat nor grazing 
New welcome and old wisdom at her fire 
Till winter blasts were gone, but speak of her 
Even before his children and his wife. 

SHEPHERD She goes about her house erect and calm 
Between the pantry and the linen-chest, 

Or else at meadow or at grazing overlooks 
Her labouring men, as though her darling lived, 


But for her grandson now; there is no change 
But such as I have seen upon her face 
Watching her shepherd sports at harvest-time 
When her son’s turn was over.’ 


In these poems, in ‘All Soul’s Night’, ‘No Second Troy’, ‘On a 
Political Prisoner’, the friends of his youth, George Pollexfen, Lady 
Gregory and her son, Maud Gonne, Synge and the rest, without 
ever losing their individual reality, become symbols of something 
more than themselves. 

And that inquiring man John Synge comes next, 

That dying chose the living world for text 

And never could have rested in the tomb 

But that, long travelling, he had come 

Towards nightfall upon certain set apart 

In a most desolate stony place, 

Towards nightfall upon a race 

Passionate and simple like his heart. ? 


In the same way, in the exquisite elegiac poem ‘In Memory of Eva 
Gore-Booth and Con Markievicz’ he sets a private nostalgia in a 
whole landscape of wider references. 

1 Collected Poems, p. 160. ? ibid., p. 149. 
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Many a time I think to seek 

One or the other out and speak 

Of that old Georgian mansion, mix 
Pictures of the mind, recall 

That table and the talk of youth, 
Two girls in silk kimonos, both 
Beautiful, one a gazelle. 

Dear shadows, now you know it all, 
All the folly of a fight 

With a common wrong or right. 
The innocent and the beautiful 
Have no enemy but time.’ 


It is curious to reflect on the material of which his heroic idylls 
are constructed, that the Ireland of Yeats must at least partly have 
overlapped (horresco referens) with that of Somerville and Ross; 
and that the lines 


When long ago I saw her ride 
Under Ben Bulben to the meet 
The beauty of her countryside 
With all youth’s lonely wildness stirred.* 


might have appeared in the words of the Irish R.M. as ‘a square- 


shouldered young lady with effective coils of dark hair and a grey 
habit . . . riding a fidgety black mare with great decision and a not 
disagreeable swagger’. 

In the magnificent Easter 1916, he gives the lie to some of his 
earlier convictions about political poetry, and finds the most austere 
and splendid employment of his speaking voice; here he attempts the 
exaltation not of individuals, but of a people. 


I have met them at close of day 
Coming with vivid faces 

From counter or desk among grey 
Eighteenth-century houses. 

T have passed with a nod of the head 
Or polite meaningless words, 

Or have lingered a while and said 
Polite meaningless words, 

And thought before I had done 
Of a mocking tale or a gibe 

To please a companion 

Around the fire at the club, 

Being certain that they and I 


1 Collected Poems, p. 263. * ibid., p. 207. 
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But lived where motley is worn: 
All changed, changed utterly: 
A terrible beauty is born. 


He begins the evocation of figures from Irish history. In the poems 
on the Lane pictures Parnell had appeared as a heroic shade in the 
background. (Could any English poet have done as much for 
Gladstone?) 
Go, unquiet wanderer, 

And gather the Glasnevin coverlet 

About your head till the dust stops your ear, 

The time for you to taste of that salt breath 

And listen at the corners has not come; 

You had enough of sorrow before death — 

Away, away! You are safer in the tomb.? 


Yeats now strengthens his sense of historical continuity by following 
the Irish Protestant tradition backwards and finding ancestors of the 
individualist and un-priest-ridden Ireland that he loved in Swift, 
Goldsmith, Berkeley and Burke. He celebrates them in ‘The Seven 
Sages’ and ‘Blood and the Moon’; and they might have been not a 
little surprised to find themselves enshrined together in this pantheon. 
It is in these poems that Yeats finds the answer to his own early 
questionings about the right relation of poetry to the life of a people. 

On account of this body of verse Yeats’s career has sometimes 
been pictured as a progress from the Celtic twilight to a vigorous 
handling of actualities, from the wearing of a coat covered with 
mythological embroideries to the greater enterprise of walking 
naked. It is necessary to correct this view by returning to the point 
from which we started — Yeats’s profound sense of the religious basis 
of poetry, and his feeling that poetry had lost touch with the spiritual 
world. Symbolism, he believed, could provide a means of reaching 
back to those primitive and fundamental modes of apprehension, 
and the old mythologies could be used by the modern poet to this 
end. This corresponds, in Yeats’s peculiar kind of church, to the 
practice in other churches of the normal religious observances. But 
just as in other churches mystics have believed that there is a different 
way, a direct apprehension that renders ritual and sacrifice irrelevant, 
so does Yeats. Beneath all his changes of theme and style there 
remains the constant conviction that the poet’s experience is closely 
allied to the mystic’s, that it may give direct access to a really existing 
spiritual world, and that this unseen world can make irruptions of 
various kinds into the world of every day. Writing in 1901 Yeats 
talks of the bloodlessness and etiolation of literature ‘unless it is 
constantly flooded with the passions and beliefs of ancient times’. 

1 Collected Poems, p. 202. 2 ibid., p. 123. 
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But he writes a footnote to this passage in 1924: ‘[ should have 
added as an alternative that the supernatural may at any moment 
create new myths, but I was timid.’ Like most people whose beliefs 
are violently opposed to the whole contemporary climate of opinion, 
he tends to express them in veiled form, or in a deliberately provo- 
cative way which enables his audience to take them as amiable 
eccentricities. One recalls Max Beerbohm’s cartoon of Yeats 
introducing Moore to the queen of the fairies. But this really will 
not do. In the first place Yeats really believed in magic, in the 
simple and literal sense; secondly, he was, it appears, at various times 
of his life the subject of some supernormal occurrences; and, most 
important, these experiences and beliefs gave rise to some of his 
greatest poetry. 

Mild supernormal experiences have probably happened to most 
people, instances of telepathy, of unexplained foreknowledge, of pre- 
cognitive dreams: because they do not fit into the standard world- 
view most people are content to dismiss them after a moment’s 
gaping wonderment. Yeats on the other hand attached great im- 
portance to them; so much so that he was apt at times to invent 
supernatural romances around himself when there was nothing 
really happening; and of course he spent a great deal of time and 
research in actually seeking such phenomena. In the eighties and 
nineties he was much in the theosophical circles of Madame Blavatsky 
and MacGregor Mathers, in both of which he became an initiate. 
They were concerned with magic in the traditional sense — spirit- 
compelling by means of rites and symbols. Later his interests 
changed, and he was attracted by a more recent spiritualism, and 
formed a friendship with the Hon. Everard Feilding, a prominent 
member of the Psychical Research Society. He sought, by automatic 
writing and other means, proofs of survival or immortality, informa- 
tion about the nature and constitution of the vitam venturi saeculi, 
and ultimately came to believe that he had exact information on 
the matter. Four days after his marriage in 1917 Mrs Yeats spon- 
taneously attempted automatic writing, and so began that extra- 
ordinary series of communications which was later systematized and 
published as A Vision. The story is told, with the most tenuous 
allegorical veil, in ‘The Gift of Haroun al-Raschid’. In all these 
experiences the desire for system is to be observed. Yeats did not 
want mere strange experiences, he wanted exact and co-ordinated 
knowledge; partly because this would provide a set of symbols for 
his poetry that would have real and universal validity. Yeats says 
that the spiritual ministers who are omnipresent in Shelley’s poetry 
give it ‘an air of rootless phantasy’, because Shelley is ignorant of 
their more traditional forms, and is inclined to treat them as meta- 
phors, only half-believing in their actuality. For Yeats the spiritual 
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ministers were real, and supernaturally inspired metaphors were 
their gift. The unknown communicators of A Vision, speaking 
through Mrs Yeats’s automatic writing, said: ‘We have come to 
give you metaphors for poetry.” Yeats hoped by this means to reach 
directly the supernatural reality from which the poet’s images were 
derived; and he attributes the increased power and self-possession 
of The Tower and The Winding Stair to the experiences of A Vision. 

That very ninetyish essay The Autumn of the Body hails the advent 
of a period 


. .. When we are beginning to be interested in many things which 
positive science, the interpreter of exterior law, has always 
denied: communion of mind with mind in thought and without 
words, foreknowledge in dreams and in visions, and the coming 
among us of the dead, and of much else. We are, it may be, at 
a crowning crisis of the world, at the moment when man is 
about to ascend, with the wealth he has been so long gathering 
upon his shoulders, the stairway he has been descending from 
the first days.* 


And in 1902 Yeats abruptly announced his belief in the practice and 
philosophy of magic and the evocation of spirits. If this philosophy 
were true, it could form the basis of a new mythology, one that could 
escape from all the falsehoods and banalities of contemporary 
opinion, and reach back to a more permanent reality. Yet the ex- 
pression of this faith in Yeats’s early poetry seems to demand the 
sort of acquiescence we give to an old wives’ tale, rather than a 
settled belief. But it is quite possible that Land of Heart’s Desire and 
‘The Man Who Dreamed of Fairyland’ really mean what they say; 
that the slight prettiness of expression is due to Yeats’s temporary 
flirtation with the decadence, his dislike for rhetoric and argument. 
The word fairy, as Forster has remarked, is in English consecrated 
to imbecility. But Yeats does not seem to have felt this; for him the 
Sidhe, the Danaans, the fairies, are all traditional avatars of the 
millions of spiritual beings who actually walk on the earth, and of 
whose presence he believed himself to have direct evidence. Perhaps 
belief had come too easily: ‘Only when we have seen and foreseen 
what we dread shall we be rewarded by that dazzling wing-footed 
wanderer’,? he writes in Per Amica Silentia Lunae. And as the period 
of that curious essay approaches, the period too of the beginnings 
of A Vision, we begin to detect in Yeats the signs of a more difficult 
faith in the supernatural. ‘I shall find the dark grow luminous, the 
void fruitful, when I understand I have nothing, that the ringers in 
the tower have appointed for the hymen of the soul a passing bell.’ 
1 Essays, 1924, p. 235. * ibid., p. 494. 


(To be concluded) 
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LAVAL AND THE THIRD REPUBLIC 
ALFRED COBBAN 


ONE by one the living and the dead are adding their testimony of 
the share they took in the tragedy of the second World War. Laval’s 
posthumous apologia takes the form of the memoir and notes 
written by him for his defence before the High Court of Justice in 
September-October 1945.1 He was not able to make use of it; the 
trial, which threatened to cast even more discredit on the judges than 
on the accused, was prematurely brought to a close with his con- 
demnation and execution. There are no spicy revelations in what 
he wrote: he was composing a defence, not a confession, and its main 
lines had already been indicated by the evidence he gave during the 
trial of Pétain. Assuredly Laval could have said much more. 


Whether it will one day be said, or whether he has carried the 


secrets of his association with the seamier side of French politics to 
the grave with him, time will show. The importance of his defence 
lies not in the addition of new facts but in the revelation of the man 
himself and his fundamental political outlook. In reply to an act of 
accusation which was a general indictment of his whole political 
career, we have here the interpretation of his policy which he wished 
to present to France and to history. 

Behind the special pleading and equivocation of a clever man 
struggling desperately to save his life and reputation, certain fixed 
ideas emerge. The most persistent and outstanding is an intransigent 
pacificism. Speaking to the maires of Cantal at Vichy, in November 
1943, he had declared, ‘Toute ma vie, vous le savez, vous, a été un 
apostolat de la paix . . . Chaque fois que vous serez dans vos villages, 
je vous demande de vous dire que, quoi qu’il arrive et quoi que je 
fasse, je le ferai toujours parce que je pense ainsi essayer de sauver 
notre pays et assurer la paix des foyers et la persistance de la civilisa- 
tion dans laquelle nous sommes nés et dans laquelle nous devons 
encore vivre.’* Sentiments well calculated to appeal to an audience 
of Auvergnat local notabilities, of course, but not for that reason to 
be dismissed straight away as conscious hypocrisy. The desire for 
peace in all circumstances and at any cost is the theme which knits 
his varied career together. At the very beginning, as a young 
Socialist deputy in 1914, he opposed the three-year military service 
law. During the first World War he was a member of the defeatist 

1 Laval parle. Notes et mémoires rédigés par Pierre Laval dans sa cellule, avec 


une préface de sa fille, et de nombreux documents inédits. 1948. 
2 ibid., pp. 279-80. 
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group in the Chamber. After 1918 he moved away from the Left and 
associated himself with Caillaux. Subsequently he supported 
Briand’s attempts at a Franco-German rapprochement. He claimed 
that forms of government and ideologies should not influence a 
realistic foreign policy — ‘les régimes se succédent, les révolutions 
s’accomplissent, mais la géographie subsiste toujours’. On the 
other side, he continued the negotiations begun by Barthou for the 
Franco-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pact, though in this case, in spite 
of his alleged indifference to ideologies, he delayed ratification as 
long as he could.* His negotiations with Mussolini were much 
speedier. The frontier incidents between Italy and Ethiopia were 
staged in December 1935. Ethiopia demanded the application of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations on January 3rd, 1936. The same 
day Laval visited Rome, and on January 7th signed his agreement 
with Mussolini. 

There was little hope of arranging such a deal with Nazi Germany, 
and the German problem was beginning to dominate the inter- 
national situation. Laval does not touch, in his defence, upon the 
possibility of having stopped Germany at this stage, and says little 
of French acceptance of the remilitarization of the Rhineland, but 
for obvious reasons this was not mentioned in the charges against 
him. His reply to Hitler was the Franco-Italian understanding. His 
policy, he declared in a secret session of the Senate on March 16th, 
1939, had been ‘de faire la chaine de Londres a Paris avec Rome, 
Belgrade, Budapest, Varsovie, Bucarest, Moscou’.* The key-stone 
in this arch was Italy. ‘L’Italie alliée de la France, c’était le pont 
jeté entre la France et tous les pays d’Europe centrale et orientale 
alliés de notre pays. C’était la possibilité pour nous, non seulement 
de bénéficier la France de tout |’effort militaire de la Yougoslavie, 
de la Tchécoslovaquie, de la Pologne et de la Roumanie’.‘ That 
Italy could ever have played the role for which Laval cast her seems 
now very doubtful. In any case the rejection of the Hoare-Laval 
plan frustrated his policy by ruining what he claimed to be ‘une 
véritable politique d’encerclement de 1’Allemagne’.® 

So far we have given Laval’s own explanation of his aims. It is 
probable that he also had further hopes, which it was not discreet to 
mention in 1945. The evidence of witnesses to whom he expounded 
his policy in private at the time indicates a more complex, though 
not necessarily contradictory, line of thought. H. Torrés reports 
Laval as declaring to him, ‘I need the friendship of Italy to reach 
an understanding with the Germans. And to achieve peace in 


1 Laval parle, p. 89. 
* It was concluded in May 1935, but only ratified, after the fall of Laval, by 
the Chamber in February and by the Senate in April 1936. 
8 Laval parle, p. 255. * ibid., p. 245, ® ibid, p. 196, 
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Europe and in the world, an understanding with Germany is indis- 
pensable’.* Laval saw, and rightly saw, that the problem of Germany 
was the problem of peace. ‘Do you see this big red patch right in 
the middle of Europe?’ he said to Alexander Werth in November 
1934. ‘Do you really imagine that we can have peace and collective 
security in Europe as long as we haven’t brought this into our 
peace system?’? Did he hope to buy off Hitler, as he thought he 
had bought off Mussolini? And did he imagine that peace could be 
preserved by paying Danegeld to the Nazis? Whatever his hopes, 
they failed with the failure of the Hoare-Laval plan, and for the next 
few years he withdrew into the background, though he remained 
active in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate, and in private 
established links with the Nazis through Fernand de Brinon, later 
Vichy ambassador to the German government in Paris. He opposed 
the declaration of war in 1939, and in his memoir bitterly reproaches 
those who were responsible for it — ‘Le crime n’est pas de s’étre 
trouvé 14 quand |’humiliation est venue de notre défaite, le crime, 
c’est d’avoir lancé la France dans une guerre dont on pouvait 
prédire d’avance qu’elle était perdue, puisqu’on ne |’avait préparée 
ni militairement, ni diplomatiquement’.* 

During the first year of the war Laval’s mind seems to have turned 
towards the creation of a neutral Latin bloc with Spain and Italy, 
leaving Germany and Great Britain to fight out the war between 
themselves, but he could only exercise influence behind the scenes 
until the defeat of France. This gave him his opportunity. The first 
step was necessarily the elimination of those who had opposed his 
policy in the past, and his own establishment in the position to 
which his foresight entitled him. This involved the overthrow of the 
existing régime. The act of accusation against Laval laid the respon- 
sibility for the destruction of the Third Republic squarely on his 
shoulders: ‘V. C’est incontestablement lui 1’agent responsable qui, 
par ses intrigues et ses menaces jusque dans le cabinet du président 
de la République, empécha ce dernier, les présidents des deux 
Chambres, les membres du Parlement et ceux des ministres qui 
avaient encore souci de la souveraineté nationale, d’aller en Afrique 
du Nord former un gouvernement a |’abri des pressions allemandes. 
... VI. C’est également lui qui, 4 force d’intrigues, de marchand- 
ages, de promesses et de menaces, amena le Parlement a remettre 
au Maréchal le Gouvernement de la République. ’* 

That Laval, as the leader of the anti-war party, was in a strong 
position at this moment, and that he used it to side-track the Taurines 
compromise, which would at least have preserved the Third Republic 

1H. Torrés, Pierre Laval, 1941, p. 135. 


2 A. WERTH, The Twilight of France, 1942, p. 37. 
° Laval parle, p. 195. ‘ ibid., pp. 227-8. 
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in cold storage, cannot be doubted. But to attribute the whole 
responsibility for a parliamentary vote of 569 to 80, with 17 absten- 
tions, to one man, with no armed force, and not much moral force 
behind him, goes beyond the bounds of probability, and suggests 
merely an attempt to find a scapegoat.! The prosecution, it is true, 
was merely presenting the version which, five years earlier, Laval 
himself had favoured. The account of the events at Bordeaux and 
Vichy, published in November 1940 by Jean Montigny, an ardent 
supporter of Laval, put him right in the centre of the stage and made 
him almost single-handed responsible for preventing the transfer of 
the government to North Africa, and for the constitutional changes. 
‘Si vous quittez cette terre de France’, he is represented as saying 
to the feeble President Lebrun, ‘vous n’y remettrez jamais plus les 
pieds,’* And again, at Vichy, ‘Puisque la démocratie parlementaire 
a voulu engager le combat contre le nazisme et le fascisme, et qu’elle 
a perdu ce combat, elle doit disparaitre. Un régime nouveau, 
audacieux, autoritaire, social, national, doit lui étre substitué.’* In 
his defence Laval tries to relieve himself of this now embarrassing 
honour by shifting the main responsibility to Pétain, who, he says, 
‘disposait alors d’une autorité morale qui, ajoutée a son autorité 
militaire, faisait de lui |’arbitre incontesté’.* The truth seems to be 
that Laval and Pétain were both, each in his own way, aiming at the 
destruction of the Third Republic, and if Laval was the more skilful 
intriguer, Pétain enjoyed by far the higher moral authority. More- 
over, the responsibility was not confined to them: it was widely shared. 

Up to this point the charges against Laval are not fatal. He is 
hardly to be distinguished, except by his greater ability, from a host 
of other politicians and private persons in the last years of the Third 
Republic. The charge on which he was to lose his life came from the 
years of collaboration which followed. As early as July 1940 he 
advocated before the National Assembly a policy of ‘loyal collabora- 
tion with Germany and Italy’, adding that to speak thus afforded 
him no embarrassment, because he had already urged the same 
policy in time of peace. The Montoire interview with Hitler, on 
October 22nd, 1940, laid the foundation for the policy of collabora- 
tion. Laval’s defence is that such a policy was merely the logical 
sequel to the Armistice. ‘Ce n’est pas Montoire qui a inauguré la 
politique de collaboration, c’est la Convention d’armistice qui nous 
1’a imposée’.* And Laval was not himself to reap the first fruits of 
his efforts at collaboration, for Pétain’s influence in the government 


1 cf. Laval Parle, pp. 50-51. 

* J. MonTIGNy, De |’ Armistice a l’ Assemblée Nationale, 15 juin-15 juillet 1940. 
Toute la verité sur un mois dramatique de notre histoire, 1940, p. 28. 

’ ibid., p. 62. 4 Laval parle, p. 42. 5 Montigny, p. 64. 

* Laval parle, p. 70. 
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proved by far the greater, and in December 1940 the Marshal, who 
detested Laval, dismissed him. He only returned to office in 1942. 

Laval presents his resumption of power as a grave sacrifice of his 
personal interests to the needs of his country. Possibly it seemed so 
in 1945, though altruism was not his most strongly marked charac- 
teristic. He was undoubtedly inspired by a conviction that he, and 
he alone, could deal with the Germans. The same confidence in his 
capacity to ‘rouler’ Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler and others, had been 
present in his diplomatic negotiations before the war. The object he 
set before himself now was to create ‘un climat de confiance vis-a-vis 
des dirigeants allemands et leur faire croire que nous ne pouvions 
faire ni mieux, ni plus, que ma bonne volonté était garante, qu’on 
ne pouvait aller plus loin’.t He repeatedly protests that he had 
saved Jews and Freemasons, and Frenchmen in general, from the 
worst consequences of the German occupation, and that while he 
was persuading the Germans that no one could do more for them, 
in fact no one could have done less. One is bound to ask if the 
Nazis were quite as stupid as this implies, and if there was any other 
pre-war politician with a reputation, however bad, who could have 
served them as a tool as well as Laval did. The Swiss ambassador 
at Vichy, who was an admirer of Pétain, though not of Laval, 
formed the view that the Vichy government, lacking psychological 
insight into the German mentality, and convinced that in the end 
they would always have to give way, never made sufficient use of 
the single but powerful trump card they possessed, the great interest 
which Germany had in the maintenance of tranquillity and order 
in France.? 

Laval certainly went a long way in the attempt to convince the 
Nazis of his good faith, even as far as the notorious broadcast 
phrase, ‘Je souhaite la victoire de 1’Allemagne’, in June 1942.* The 
explanation offered in his memoir is that this broadcast was given 
before the American disembarkment in North Africa, when general 
opinion in France accepted the inevitability of a total German 
victory. He held that, given this assumption, it was to the interest 
of France to transfer her allegiance to the victors, at least in appear- 
ance. It is possibly true that in fact at this stage he did not wish for 
the victory of Germany, or at least not the complete victory. There 
is no reason to disbelieve his statement that, asked to declare war 
on ‘les Anglo-Saxons’ in November 1942 and conclude an alliance 

1 Laval Parle, p. 122. 

* W. Stuckl, La Fin du régime de Vichy, 1947, p. 63. 

3In the course of Pétain’s trial, Laval tried to shelter himself behind the 
allegation that the Marshal had seen and approved the phrase. This was one of 
the few points in the trial at which Pétain was aroused from his senile drowsiness. 
With emotion he declared that he was horrified when he heard Laval’s expression, 
believing that it had been cut out of the speech. (The Times, August 4th, 1945.) 
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with Germany, he refused.‘ His pacifism, as well as his sense of 
what was possible, prohibited such a policy. Accepting the need for 
France to work her passage in the German New Order, he was not 
prepared to do it by war. There was also, as he pointed out in his 
memoir, a second part to the sentence — ‘Je souhaite la victoire de 
l’Allemagne, car sans elle, le communisme s’installera partout en 
Europe’.? Some eighteen months later, in November 1943, explain- 
ing his policy, he argued, ‘Je voudrais agir de telle fagon que 
1’Allemagne ne soit pas trop forte pour nous étreindre, mais de telle 
fagon que le bolchevisme ne puisse pas, lui, nous supprimer’.* In 
international affairs, as in domestic politics, he was the perpetual 
middleman, hating war — in war there is less scope for middlemen — 
with an eye always to the main chance, seeking personal or national 
advantage by playing off one side against the other, and able to do 
it so well because he was free from allegiance to any principles, 
‘Les traités’, he said, in one of many passages of unconscious 
self-revelation, ‘ne valent pour les peuples que dans la mesure oi 
ils consacrent leurs intéréts.’* He was politically sophisticated to the 
point of naivety. Perhaps he almost believed himself when he wrote, 
‘On m’a représenté comme un malin, comme un roublard, alors 
que j’ai toujours lutté avec |’intelligence vierge et simple d’un enfant 
du peuple’.* This was his last word to the world he was leaving, 
written on the eve of his death. 

It is hardly likely to be the last word of history on Pierre Laval. 
For all the tragic circumstances in which it was composed, his 
memoir curiously fails to move the reader. It is clever, too clever: 
what is lacking is any spark of nobility or generosity of mind. Its 
author has not even the greatness of a real villain. It is difficult to 
believe that he exercised a decisive influence at any point, or that 
the course of events would have been very different had he never 
existed. The details of his life and intrigues, if they are ever recorded, 
will be of inconceivable insignificance. He will keep his place in the 
history of our time as a symbol rather than as an individual. As has 
already been said, the fundamental thing in Laval was the pacifism 
that was typical of a generation which, sickened by the wasted 
sacrifices of one world war, by an over-anxious desire to buy peace 
at any price, purchased a second war and still paid the price. It was 
a pacifism devoid of moral or religious values. The Lavals believed 
that they could use Mussolini to cast out Hitler, and Hitler to cast 
out Stalin, while they were left undisturbed in their weakness to 
profit from the struggles of their enemies. 

Beyond this, what does Laval stand for? The answer is, nothing, 
except politics as an end in itself. All systems of government have 

1 Laval parle, pp. 135-7. 2 ibid., p. 133. 3 ibid., p. 280. 

4 ibid., p. 29. > ibid., p. 206. 
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their weaknesses, and all professions their characteristic vices. In 
the years between the wars, the weaknesses of parliamentarism were 
everywhere more evident than its strength and the vices of the 
politician more prominent than the virtues of the statesman. Laval 
was a superb specimen of the genus Parliamentarian, for whom the 
acquisition and retention of power is an end in itself. The only 
object of policy is to be on the winning side, to climb in time on to 
the right band-waggon. For the pure politician abstract ideas are 
meaningless, politics has ceased to have any connection with prin- 
ciple, and has become a mere pragmatism of self-interest. Power, 
acquired by political intrigue, is exercised by administrative intrigue. 
Laval was responsible for no positive acts of legislation except a 
badly-drafted Social Insurance law which he inherited from a previ- 
ous government. His name is associated with financial corruption, 
and he was certainly peculiarly successful in accumulating a fortune 
and concealing its sources; but it was not this, but the transformation 
of the political game from a means into an end which was the real sign 
of the degeneration of democratic politics between the wars. It was 
as evident in an incorrupt politician, like Baldwin, as in a corrupt 
one, like Laval. It was exhibited in the domestic and foreign politics 
of the present, and reflected in the general trend of historical 
interpretation of the past. 

This estimate of the significance of Laval, however, is open to the 
criticism that it deals with results rather than with causes, and 
describes a symptom without analysing the disease. Behind the 
degeneration of politics some deeper cause must be sought. It 
would have been fashionable until recently to have looked for an 
explanation in terms of economic interests. Certainly no one could 
claim that Laval was indifferent to such considerations. But the 
economic interpretation which has historical significance refers to 
class and not merely personal interest. From this point of view it is 
more difficult to place Laval. He is generally said to have come from 
poor peasant stock, with a strong strain of gypsy. He exhibited the 
characteristic qualities of the peasant — tenacity, shrewdness, greed, 
courage and capacity for work. He began his political career as a 
spokesman for the working class. As he moved on into the world 
of finance and business, he shed his Socialism and came to be 
regarded as a representative of the French bourgeoisie. His later 
career, and indeed the whole political development of his time, has 
been taken as evidence of the decadence of bourgeois democracy. 
This interpretation is completely convincing, so long as we are 
content to take as our premises the definitions of the ideas of demo- 
cracy and the bourgeoisie which are to be proved in the conclusion. 
Some difficulties require to be met, however, before we can regard 
Laval as satisfactorily pigeon-holed by this verdict. 
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In the first place, it must be observed that those who take this 
view are usually not content to leave well alone. Having condemned 
parliamentary democracy by describing Laval as a democrat, for 
other purposes they go on to call him a fascist. He was really 
neither. Democracy as it was practised by Laval meant the game of 
political and administrative wire-pulling and intrigue on the back- 
stairs and in the corridors of Parliament and the Ministries. His 
fascism, if it can be given that name, was one not of coups d’état but 
of coups de téléphone. He is equally difficult to classify socially. If 
he is to be summed up as bourgeois, not only his peasant origins, 
but the fact that for forty years he represented the working classes 
of Aubervilliers and the peasantry of the Auvergne has to be ex- 
plained away, as well as the slightness of his support in the country 
as a whole. His personal financial interests were in the press, the 
radio, and in a mineral water company whose product he was able 
to introduce on the State railways. Again, it must be asked, what 
was the bourgeoisie which he is alleged to have represented? He 
rose to power in a period during which inflation was steadily ruining 
the old bourgeoisie of France and a new wealthy class was emerging, 
one of shady financiers, war profiteers, newspaper proprietors, 
politicians, with no traditions or culture, a kind of lumpen- 
bourgeoisie, parasitic on society. It was a sign of the weakness of 
the French social structure that such a group should have acquired 
such influence. The source of the weakness is not to be found in the 
size or strength of the elements of corruption, and the economic 
interests they represented, but in the divided and mistaken policies 
of industrial workers, peasantry and employers, who constituted the 
real economic interests of the nation. It is important to note, also, 
that the fatal strains and stresses were as much within as between 
classes. The conflicts which were rending French society, and giving 
Laval and all that he stood for its opportunity, are not to be summed 
up simply in the form of the classic struggle of proletariat against 
capitalists. The most dangerous conflict, because the most funda- 
mental one, which is as manifest in a communist as in a capitalist 
society, is that of town and country, of agricultural against 
industrial interests. The country, exploited for so long, had dis- 
covered that under the operation of universal suffrage it had a means 
of self-defence. The peasantry gave their votes to the Radical- 
Socialist Party — on conditions. Their economic enlightenment did 
not yet reach to a positive policy: their desires were simple, merely 
to escape taxation. But in a country which was still nearly fifty per 
cent rural, that was sufficient to ruin the national finances and make 
inflation inevitable. Finance and industry could also keep down 
their taxes by evading their legal responsibilities. Both agricultural 
and industrial wealth, in addition, were agreed on restricting govern- 
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ment expenditure by preventing the development of social services, 
and on drawing the revenue as far as possible from indirect rather 
than direct taxation. The working-classes of the towns were not 
as strong as in more industrialized countries, and their weakness 
was further increased by the ideological split between Socialists and 
Communists, the latter of whom were more concerned with ad- 
vancing the cause of the world revolution than with the economic 
improvement of conditions for the masses. In addition, cutting across 
all classes, was the traditional conflict of clerical and anti-clerical, 
and the absurdly irrelevant war of the monarchists against the 
Republic. The conclusion must be that, on a realistic analysis, the 
weakness of France did not lie in the decadence of French capitalist 
society, but in its immaturity. 

There is no space here for the further social analysis, and the more 
careful discussion of the interaction of economics and politics in 
France, which is obviously required to explain the degeneration of 
French politics. In concluding, however, there is one fundamental 
question which must be put. Was there not behind the economic and 
political troubles a more deep-seated disease, a spiritual malaise 
which was not peculiar to France, and which indeed did not reach 
its climax there? Here, perhaps, is the ultimate significance of Pierre 
Laval. In his small way, as Hitler on a larger scale, he represented 
that general disintegration of values and triumph of force and fraud, 
which is one sign of the breakdown of a civilization. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON A CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEM RAISED BY SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION 


I. T. RAMSEY 


IT is as indicative of the critical temper of much recent thought, as 
it is a measure of the internal development of both physical theory 
and biblical theology since the last century, that the contemporary 
philosopher is for the most part, and in regard of both, no longer 
aware of an incorrigible self-assurance vaunting supposedly un- 
assailable conclusions, as of a puzzlement expressing itself in various 
problems within each field. It is the purpose of this article to outline 
what are prima facie two such problems — the one raised by recent 
developments in physics, the other raised by recent developments 
in biblical criticism: and to point out that for the philosopher the 
two problems are really one, constituting as they do an epistemo- 
logical problem concerning the relation of language and fact. At 
the same time, it will be suggested that each problem yields an impor- 
tant clue towards its solution, and some considerations incorporating 
this suggestion will then be offered as in some measure elucidating 
the common problem, and so by implication anticipating a philo- 
sophical synthesis of religion and science. 

It will be convenient to approach each problem by an outline of 
the circumstances under which it has arisen, and I propose to begin 
each historical outline with Isaac Newton, who was not only the 
father of classical physics, but also of a so-called ‘scientific’ approach 
to the scriptures, which for various reasons is now equally unsatis- 
factory. When personal animosities and prejudices have been set 
aside, much of the quarrel between religion and science in the nine- 
teenth century was a quarrel between two descendants, each of whom, 
the theological no less than the scientific, might claim spiritual kin- 
ship with Newton. A quest for a new synthesis might well begin then 
with him who, by fathering the old synthesis, has also fathered its 
problems. 

For Isaac Newton, mathematical physics, thought to be the 
perfect example of deductive reasoning, was the supremely correct 
description of the ‘real’ world. The fundamental point-particles 
which, set in an Absolute Space and Time, made up the real world, 
were thus assumed to be quite devoid of colour, smell, taste, or of 
any such ‘secondary’ qualities. The reason was that such qualities 
were incapable of mathematical description. On the other hand, the 
phenomena of impulse and momentum and the shapes of trajectories 
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did not vary according as to whether the snooker balls were red, 
yellow or green, or the bullets pink or blue. What did matter here 
was their velocities in magnitude and direction, their accelerations, 
their masses and so on, and for all of which characteristics, and per 
contra, appropriate mathematical symbols, formulae and techniques 
were available. The fundamental constituents of reality were, then, 
point-particles with none but ‘primary’ qualities and so capable of an 
exhaustive mathematical description. Newtonian physics was a 
simple straightforward map of the universe, and whatever could not 
fall within its purview was worse than a traveller’s tale or a Bottom’s 
fantasy. Mathematics had a one-one counterpart in reality; it was 
the description par excellence of the universe. This was the glory 
of ‘natural philosophy’. 

At the same time it followed that the human observer, the scientist, 
the mathematical physicist, was detached from his observations. 
Why? His task was to observe, and correlate, and so somehow to 
understand ‘empirical facts’ which, in their particularity, were just 
‘given’. Such faithfulness to facts was the sine qua non of the 
natural philosopher, and ‘empirical facts’ referred to whatever was 
capable of mathematical description. Now, books on statics and 
dynamics did not vary according to class, creed or nation; once the 
symbols and techniques were understood their propositions claimed 
universal assent. It followed, therefore, that reality — for reality was 
in effect the theme of such works — was entirely independent of all 
human observers. It was indeed completely objective and impersonal. 
The observer’s mind, as much for Newton as for Locke, was a tabula 
rasa into which experiences referring to altogether objective events, 
just ‘came’. The scientist was a passive ‘viewer’. It was an outlook 
connecting Newton very intimately with John Locke’s pruned and 
empiricized Cartesianism. 

It is true that Newton himself, writing the famous General Scho- 
lium to Prop. XLII of the second edition of the Principia as well 
as assenting to Cotes’s preface to the same edition, sets this mathe- 
matical physics in a wider theological background. Whatever may 
have been the reasons for including the scholium and the preface 
in the later edition, the general picture of point particles whose only 
links were ‘external forces’ implies from the beginning, as A. N. 
Whitehead has justly pointed out, a Doctrine of the Imposition of 
Law, and such a doctrine demands a transcendent and purposive 
God, cosmologically exercised, with all the apparatus theologicus of 
Paley’s deism. But this wider setting does not essentially modify 
or conflict with the two main pre-suppositions I have outlined above. 
Newton’s mysticism connecting him with Jacob Boehme and Henry 
More, may have saved him as an individual from sponsoring 

' Process and Reality (1928), p. 130, and Adventures of Ideas (1933), p. 144. 
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nothing but a mathematico-philosophical caricature of reality. But 
Laplace, W. K. Clifford and others wanted no such salvation, and, 
as they demonstrated, Newton could easily be removed from his 
theological setting to supply, to all who wished it, the ‘materialistic’ 
physics-philosophy of the nineteenth century. The passive observer 
and his mathematically described, objective, empirical fact had a 
self-sufficiency that needed no God. 

But while this materialist army was advancing with trumpeters 
like Tyndall, Clifford and Spencer, there was a collapse in the rear, 
caused by physicists themselves, and it is from the consequent tur- 
moil, lasting until the present day, that the problem to be raised in 
this article emerges. The collapse was occasioned by three sets of 
phenomena, for each of which the most likely explanation available 
raised serious problems for the Newtonian viewpoint. 

The first threat came when it was discovered by Carnot and Clau- 
sius that, even though heat has to be acknowledged to be a form of 
‘energy’ and so capable of Newtonian treatment, nevertheless heat 
transferences within a closed system are not mechanically reversible. 
Expressed differently, while the First Law of Thermodynamics had 
raised the hopes of physicists in search of an altogether mechanical 
universe, the Second Law created the most embarrassing difficulties 
for the believer in a Newtonian Universe. There is something 
obstinate or lazy about heat that will not yield to straightforward 
Newtonian treatment. Within a closed system heat energy tends to 
be dissipated, or as it may be expressed, ‘entropy’ always increases. 
Mathematically formulated: /°"/, is always positive. Now the 
significance of this first threat is two-fold: (i) It raises in an acute 
and striking form the more general question as to the counterpart 
in reality of mathematical symbols. Newton’s pious faith in his 
mathematical picture might be piausible so long as it was con- 
cerned with accelerations f, masses m, forces P and so on, whose 
references to experienced space, time and matter might be supposed 
simple and direct. But what of this characteristic of entropy? Is it 
anything more than a verbal device for the convenient translation 
of mathematical symbolism? Already the link between mathematics 
and the ‘real world’ seems weakened and compromised. (ii) Further, 
Boltzmann showed by statistical considerations that this entropy is 
a measure of the random element in the world. Thus it was that the 
study of entropy began to direct interest towards the pattern and 
organization of particles rather than in the ‘nature’ of particles with 
their ‘primary’ qualities. Once again, and in another way, the guit 
between mathematical physics and reality was being widened. It 
was as though a map-reader ceased to interest himself in the particu- 
lar towns of a country and became more interested in the general 
pattern and configuration of its roads. 
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Next came Relativity theory. As nineteenth-century physics had 
progressed with its Newton-Laplace interpretations, the Ether, as a 
quasi-material cosmic existent, had become perfectly indispensable 
to give ‘body’ to wave-motions, to take ‘strains’ and so on: it had 
been wanted as well for the light waves of Young and Fresnel as for 
the electromagnetic theory of Clerk Maxwell. Such popularity 
naturally increased people’s inquisitiveness about this maid-of-ail- 
work. Where was she? What was she? But she eluded the most 
delicate experiments of such as Michelson and Morley, of Lodge 
and of Lorentz, and it needed the Irish ingenuity of Fitzgerald and 
his Contraction to preserve her existence. It was Einstein who 
queried the general pre-supposition: he was boid to assert by impli- 
cation that she never existed. There is no Ether. There is no quasi- 
material Space. Light paid no heed to the Ether (as experimental 
observation had shown) precisely because the Ether was not there. 
But if this nettle was to be grasped, and the speed of light taken to 
be an invariant, it necessitated a revoiution in our ideas of Space 
and Time. The supposedly intimate reference of nineteenth-century 
mathematical physics to ‘reality’ — this time to the Ether and space — 
was thus challenged again. Non-Euclidean geometries and similar 
unorthodox calculi appeared, and for a second time we can see the 
whole problem of the significance of the descriptions of mathe- 
matical physics, shaping itself. 

Incidentally, to speak of substituting a four-dimensional ‘Space- 
Time’ for Euclidean Space, and to speak of ‘Curved-Space’ as 
though it were a novel and exciting existent, is to conceal this par- 
ticular significance of the Relativity Theory by implying that the 
intimate reference of mathematics to reality still exists though in 
another dimension. Whereas, in actual fact, ‘Curved-Space’, for 
example, is no more than a professionally useful, but popularly 
misleading, mnemonic for mathematical techniques. Even Sir 
Edmund Whittaker in his Space and Spirit seems to miss this 
particular significance when he speaks of gravitation representing 
‘a continual effort of the Universe to straighten itself out; a state- 
ment so completely teleological that it would certainly have delighted 
the hearts of the schoolmen’ (p. 103). Would they have been 
delighted by a teleology that is only revealed in a popular translation 
of mathematical argument? 

The third and ultimately devastating blow to the Newtonian pre- 
supposition of a straightforward relationship between mathematics 
and reality came with Quantum theory. Once J. J. Thompson had 
shown that the glowing electrical discharge from the cathode of a dis- 
charge-tube containing gas at low pressure, was defiected by a magne- 
tic field, Maxweli’s suggestion that light might be electromagnetic 
culminated in the Lorentz theory of matter, according to which 
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electrical particles (now to be called ‘electrons’) are fundamental 
constituents of the atom, with their vibrations radiating light. At first 
the new atom was pictured as made up of electrons ontologically 
similar to Newtonian particles moving in Newtonian planetary orbits. 

But the change was not to be represented so simply. If this was a 
true picture of the atom, radiation should leave any particular ele- 
ment with every frequency. But such was found experimentally not to 
be the case. Radiation emerges in bundles, parcels, or ‘quanta’ — 
hence the Quantum Theory of Planck. A quantitative account of this 
phenomenon was attempted in the Rutherford-Bohr theory of the 
atom, but this meant the use of both Newtonian and non-Newtonian 
categories. The quest of science being, inter alia, a quest for the 
uniformity of techniques, the search began for some homogeneous 
treatment and this has led to the work of such as Heisenberg and 
Dirac. But at this stage the break from a Newtonian mechanism 
becomes complete. Matrices and operators are used which do not 
conform to a Newtonian mathematical calculus. Quite obviously 
the problem has now emerged with full force: where is the factual 
contact of such mathematics with reality? What is this recent mathe- 
matical physics talking about? What are the facts it is trying to 
describe? Where is the contact with reality? This is the problem 
passed to philosophy by contemporary physics. The old quasi- 
Newtonian picture of the atom has gone for good, but no new 
cosmological picture seems at hand to correspond to the new 
mathematical ventures. There is now no clear, direct, and intimate 
relationship to reality claimed for mathematical symbolism. Gone 
for ever has the claim of mathematical physics to afford by itself an 
accurate and directly descriptive map of reality. Popular interpreta- 
tions of relativity theory, as we have seen, only damn themselves in 
any attempted resuscitation of the Newtonian presupposition. 
Between mathematical symbolism and ‘fact’ a great gulf now yawns 
and it needs a new philosophical adventure to effect any connection. 

But before we pass to the corresponding problem in biblical 
theology we must notice that with the problem there has also emerged 
a suggestion. We may not be altogether satisfied with Eddington’s 
claim to derive fundamental physical theory from his particular 
epistemological analysis, nor approve of Milne’s endeavour to re- 
construct and extend Relativity theory from an analysis of time- 
experience. But whether it be Milne, Eddington, Heisenberg or 
Dirac it is clear that contemporary physics is much more concerned 
with the physicist and his experience, is much more concerned with 
the contribution of the physicist to his physical theory, than ever the 
Newtonian outlook dare imagine. The observer is no longer sup- 
posed to be objective or passive, and this important change of out- 
look amongst scientists themselves is worth bearing in mind as a 
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constructive suggestion, when we have also in mind the problem 
which accompanies it. 

It will now be convenient to trace in similar outline how the 
parallel problem in biblical criticism has arisen, and again, for 
reasons we have mentioned, we may suitably begin with Newton. 

On the one hand, Newton had a ‘religion of the Bible’ typical of 
his day. The Bible was a plain objective record of empirical facts: 
it made spatio-temporal predictions which were confirmed empiri- 
cally. Hence, Newton could produce his Observations on the Pro-- 
phecies of Daniel. The Christian Faith contained in the scriptures 
was, above all, ‘reasonable’. For it was supported by external em- 
pirical evidences like fulfilled prophecies and miracles. It could there- 
fore be understood as though it was so to say a theological essay in 
Newtonian physics. Scripture and the Christian Faith were both 
scientific: they contained records which had been written objectively 
by detached observers, who were in a direct and unambiguous 
relation to the events they were describing and who had, like the 
scientist, a concern for ‘empirical facts’. This was a point of view 
setting Newton in close kinship to John Locke and the so-called 
constructive deists of the earlier eighteenth century.. John Locke 
could likewise claim The Reasonableness of Christianity: it was ‘a 
Religion suited to vulgar Capacities’, it had ‘plain, intelligible’ 
propositions and men found these empirical propositions ‘allied to 
their daily experience’. 

On the other hand, Newton (whether or not from a conscious 
Arianism or Unitarianism) had also written An Historical Account 
of Two Notable Corruptions of the Scriptures. And here lay 
danger. For if two, why not more? May not more texts have been 
corrupted? Thus Newton, who wished for a ‘religion of the Bible’, 
may also be set near the beginning of modern biblical criticism. 

This criticism as it developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was concerned, broadly speaking, first with the Old and 
then with the New Testaments. 

Criticism of the Old Testament began with textual analysis, in 
particular of the Pentateuch, in an endeavour to discern the various 
strands and traditions making up what began to be regarded as a 
composite work, rather than in the main the work of a single author, 
Moses. Textual analysis was followed by a period of historical 
reconstruction when an endeavour was made to set the various 
analytical results in a historical background. The movement of 
interest thus passed from the texts of the Bible — from the idea of 
the Bible as a ‘straight’ narrative of objective history — to the Com- 
munity of Old Israel in which the books emerged, and which had 
grouped together various traditions according to a specific purpose. 
The Old Testament began to be regarded not as an objective record 
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of empirical events made by those, e.g. Moses, who were ‘passive’ 
spectators of God’s actions, but as an interpretation of history 
characterizing a specially inspired Community. Typical of the 
changed outlook was W. Robertson Smith’s The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church. Already criticism had compromised the New- 
tonian claim that the Old Testament was a specially objective record 
of empirical fact. There was no simple relation between the Bible 
and the ‘facts’ it recorded: and we are reminded of the parallel 
problem which has emerged in mathematical physics. 

The course of New Testament criticism followed a less straight- 
forward development but ultimately has given rise to the same 
epistemological problem. We may conveniently begin a broad survey 
with the Tiibingen School who brought to the study of the New 
Testament the Hegelian pattern of ideas. This School, under the 
inspiration of the Hegelian dialectic, reconstructed the historical 
emergence of New Testament documents and reached conclusions 
which were violently opposed to traditional views. Only four 
Epistles — Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians — were to be 
acknowledged as genuine, for there was originally a Hegelian thesis- 
antithesis exemplified between the Jewish-minded Peter and the 
Gentile-minded Paul. These found their synthesis only under the 
pressure of Gnosticism, and the resulting ‘Christian tradition’ led to 
a great editing and re-writing of Christian literature in the second 
century. Meanwhile other interpretations of the New Testament, 
e.g. by Renan, and in ‘Ecce Homo’, were coming forward equally 
opposed to the traditional account. 

Even when allowance is made for particular extravagances or 
prejudices, the fact that it was possible to suggest unorthodox 
historical reconstructions, and to sketch such differing and incom- 
patible lives of Jesus, strongly suggested that the New Testament 
contained no such clear unambiguous reference to empirical fact as 
had once been believed. But the conclusion was not so easily to be 
faced: it was still felt that an objective, empirical and universally 
acknowledged account of Gospel history could be attained. Though 
many historical reconstructions might be suggested, why should 
there not be found one, universally acceptable, and which would 
be reached only after all the manuscript and historical evidence had 
been seriously and carefully sifted. Though there are many erroneous 
impressions of the Prince Regent, it does not follow that he never 
bathed at Brighton or that that event can never be probabilified. 
Hence arose in full vigour the ‘quest for the historical Jesus’, the 
real Jesus, the Jesus of fact. Once again, Newtonian presuppositions 
of ‘objective history’ had triumphed. 

To this quest, Hort, Westcott and Lightfoot brought their learning 
and their textual and historical scholarship. The broad result was 
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the claim that in St Mark’s gospel we had the primitive picture of 
the Jesus of history — that St Mark was, of all the gospels, more or 
less biographical — if not in sequence, at any rate in the character 
of the particular facts recorded. But it only needed the ingenuity 
of some to argue for an Ur-Markus, of others like B. H. Streeter 
with a bewildering multiplicity of documents to argue against it; it 
only needed some to find in Jesus a moral teacher, others an eschato- 
logical figure to give rise in many minds to a historical scepticism. 

It is a tribute to the honesty of biblical scholarship that this un- 
palatable conclusion was squarely faced. And directed by such an 
honesty, critical interest passed from Source-criticism to Form- 
criticism. Form-critics differ widely amongst themselves, but we 
may discern, in general, a movement from textual analysis as a means 
of laying bare the facts, to an emphasis, such as characterized the 
later Old Testament criticism, on the historical community in which 
the documents emerged. Form-criticism, in its less extreme claims, 
represents a bold and courageous attempt to face the conclusion that 
the quest for the historical Jesus has not led to any satisfactory 
result. The suggestion it makes is that all our critical inquiry must 
centre on a period of Oral Tradition which occurred between the 
life of Jesus Christ and the writing of the gospels. Within this Oral 
period many would claim that we can discern a tradition — consisting 
of brief units circulating in, and circulated by, the primitive Church 
and in whose form (hence the name) is a measure of their authenticity 
and a clue to their place in the primitive preaching. Even though 
we may never pass beyond this primitive tradition, here, it is urged, 
is an important historical residue and datum. But notice that on 
this view the Gospels cease to be a picture book of Christ, or a sort 
of repeat-film of his life. They are rather the expression of the faith 
and life of the early Church, and both preaching and worship may 
be expected to have coloured the Gospel records. There is no 
objective history in the Gospels: there is only history and its inter- 
pretation. In no sense are the records made by detached and passive 
observers scientifically recording ‘empirical fact’. 

We may cite an example. According to the older ‘scientific’ view, 
the priority of Mark was reflected in what were conceived to be its 
striking, if often naive, references to particular ‘matters of fact’, e.g. 
the linen cloth falling off the man then naked (xiv, 51). On this 
particular point it was even argued that clearly the man must be 
Mark, for who else would have recorded such an incident? But 
according to the new view, it is urged that the important point about 
this incident is not that a person had a cloth about him, and fled 
naked when it was torn off by the crowd. Rather is the verse a 
means of interpreting the general pattern of events as being Messianic, 
for having in mind Amos ii, 16, the significance suggested is that here 
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is courage in the Day of the Lord. Even Mark, then, is no particu- 
larly objective record; history and interpretation are bound insepar- 
ably together in the first gospel as well as in the fourth. Indeed, the 
fourth gospel may, after all, be much more ‘historical’ than older 
‘scientific’ Critics were inclined to allow. Even the Tiibingen school 
may not so much have been mistaken in ordering events within an inter- 
pretative scheme, as in using the Hegelian dialectic for that purpose. 

The problem in biblical theology is surely now as clear as the 
parallel problem in mathematical physics. No longer can we claim 
to have in the New Testament an objective record of empirical fact. 
No longer can we claim that the Gospel records are scientific and 
reasonable in a Newtonian sense. No longer can we claim that its 
propositions are plain, simple, intelligible descriptions of fact. The 
Gospels are not ‘biographies’ or ‘diarist’ records, if either is thought 
to imply a mere description of facts from an objective and detached 
standpoint. But what then becomes of the historical facts on which 
the Christian Faith is based? What are the ‘saving events’ of the 
Christian gospel? Yet if that is the problem, there has also emerged a 
suggestion. Oral tradition has suggested that the gospels are to be 
understood in the setting of preaching and teaching. It has suggested 
that we shall better know the ‘facts’ when we have better understood 
the relation of those ‘facts’ to contemporary observers, when indeed 
we have formulated an epistemology more adequate than that of 
Newton, borrowed, as it was, from Locke’s Cartesianism. Here is the 
task which concerns the philosopher. Both contemporary physics 
and biblical theology present him with the same epistemological 
problem, viz: a problem in the relations between language and fact, 
but they also suggest that its solution might begin in an assertion of 
the inseparable unity of observer and fact in experience. It is the task 
of philosophy to take up the suggestion, and to find in it some 
elucidation of the problem. 

It is to such a development within a wider philosophical back- 
ground that the rest of the article will be devoted, and what I have 
to say will fall conveniently into three sections: 

(i) Let us at the outset be perfectly prepared to take up the sug- 
gestion each problem has made, and so to surrender the specially 
Cartesian legacy of the independent thinker, the ‘Cogito’ who stands 
apart from the external world. It led to enough absurdities in 
Descartes’ treatment of interaction between body and mind, and in 
our own day, James Ward, G. F. Stout, A. N. Whitehead and even 
F. H. Bradley have underlined its inadequacies. Whatever else ex- 
perience might be, it is a unity of the observer and the observed; and 
while Ward was right against Bradley in his assertion that neverthe- 
less this unity was characterized by a duality, yet it remains true that 
experience is always a duality-in-unity and justice must be done to 
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both features. Experience is a two-sided transaction: it is always 
owned and it is always ‘of’ something. Experience cannot ade- 
quately be analysed in terms of either its subjective or objective con- 
stituents alone. The latter analysis was implied in Newton and its 
full treatment attempted by Hume; some ‘liberal’ theologians in an 
attempt to steer clear of the uncertainties of the gospel narratives 
have tried to take refuge in the former analysis whereby ‘subjective 
experience’ is at once the measure and guarantor of historicity. 
But experience is neither its subjective nor its objective constituents 
taken alone: it is both together, existing as abstractions from a 
unity. The view is not far from that of McTaggart, and it may 
reasonably be said to be implied in Bradley’s ‘denial of Relations’. 
It is neither ‘objective realism,’ nor ordinary idealism — whether 
absolute or subjective. Both subject and object are logically insepar- 
able, and mutually necessary, constituents of experience. I am not 
here concerned with the reasons for holding this view, but I may add 
that only on such a view does it seem possible to solve what White- 
head has called problems of connectedness, of which the analysis of 
sense-knowledge is only one. Only on such a view of experience does 
it seem possible to have any sort of link between knower and known, 
and to make sense of experience as in fact it is. 

(ii) Secondly, I would suggest that cognitive experience (roughly, 
sense and memory experience) whose ‘data’ are spatio-temporal 
particulars, while an integral part of our total experience can never 
claim to be an account of the whole. Its ‘data’ do not, when set 
together, constitute the whole of our experience. Personal experience 
is more concrete than cognition, and so we would deplore not only 
the Cartesian separation between subject and object, but also the 
Cartesian emphasis on man as thinker. This second suggestion. may 
indeed be related to the first as follows. If we are to understand how 
experience is both a unity and a duality (the point of view of (i) 
above), let us think of it as an active encounter at a more concrete 
level than cognition, but an encounter which has to be represented 
in the plurality of spatio-temporal particulars associated with 
cognitive experience. The empiricist is thus correct when he asserts 
that it is in terms of the data of cognition — that it is in terms of 
the spatio-temporal particulars — that the total experience has to 
be described. But that is no more than to say that we take a more 
modest view of the function and possibilities of metaphysics than 
did the older rationalists; and as against the empiricists we assert 
that the possibility and actuality of metaphysics lies in experience 
being more than the particulars of cognition aggregated together. 
If we are asked to specify further that experience which is more 
concrete than cognition, a beginning could be made by specifying 
it as active and so as having some kinship with conation and will, 
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but to go further would take us beyond the scope of this article, 
Nevertheless, even that much of an answer may make it clear that 
to develop adequately the epistemology suggested would be to 
assert at one and the same time both the observer’s integral connec- 
tion with what he observes and his activity in observing it. Viewed 
against the background of the Christian tradition, it is a point of 
view more obviously in sympathy with the broad features of Hebrew 
thought than with the outlook of the Greeks. 

(iii) What now is the bearing of these suggestions on the problem 
we have been elaborating? How do they enable us to face, for physics 
and theology alike, the questions: What are ‘facts’? What is the 
relation between symbols and ‘reality’? 

In the first place, we are forced to make a distinction between 
two meanings of ‘fact’. In (ii) above we have suggested that in his 
most concrete experience, man is in an active, personal relation to 
an Other. In one good sense of the word, this personal ‘encounter’ 
is the only ‘fact’ — it is the Given — for any particular person. On 
the other hand, this encounter is at any given time expressed in terms 
of a certain pattern of spatio-temporal particulars, and the word 
‘fact’ is often applied derivatively, either to one such particular, or 
to a group so organized. We look at a sunset and call the whole 
sense-field a ‘fact’, but we might also call the disc of the sun a ‘fact’ 
when we had abstracted it from the general setting. The true 
‘given’, all the time, is a personal ‘encounter’ more concrete than 
cognition. 

Having made these distinctions, it seems obvious that physics and 
theology alike both refer in the first instance to spatio-temporal 
particulars, and the so-called ‘mathematical’ and ‘biblical’ ‘facts’, 
commonly spoken of as referred to by the subject matter of these 
studies, are really special groupings of these particulars. And such 
groupings are made in accordance with patterns of ideas. Hence 
we never have such ‘facts’ as these, without their being organized 
and ‘interpreted’. At every point we have organized particulars, not 
so much facts as what we may call ‘interprefacts’. For example, if 
we group particulars according to common-sense ideas we have the 
world of common sense with its chairs, trees, human bodies and so 
on. But if we concern ourselves with other idea-patterns, arriving 
at our particulars by more or less complex processes of abstraction, 
we have the subject-matter, or facts of the sciences, and in the end 
of mathematics. Thus, mathematics, far from having the most 
intimate connection with reality as Newton supposed, is really 
furthest from it, and gains its generality by saying as little as possible 
about anything. With yet other patterns, we have the ‘facts’ of 
history, and so on for all studies. We sometimes speak of facts and 
interpretation, but in this sense of fact such a phrase is surely very 
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misleading, for it suggests that facts are given, and interpretations 
subsequently added, whereas no facts in this sense of fact are un- 
interpreted. Even common sense is a system of ideas organizing 
particulars. The mistake of Newton indeed may be expressed by 
saying that on his point of view only one organization of particulars 
was deemed possibile, viz. that of mathematical physics, and so the 
truth that particulars were organized at all was overlooked. Just as 
we might suppose milk was produced in bottles, until we saw cows. 

What has happened at the present time is that we have come to 
see the possibility in common sense, the sciences and history of 
several different patterns of particulars, and I would suggest that 
this possibility makes even more plausible the other sense of ‘fact’, 
viz. one referring to a fundamental personal encounter. Two 
examples may make the suggestion clearer. In polite English society, 
to shake hands is to express greeting. Most people probably never 
dissociate the two. But when other patterns, e.g. rubbing noses, 
kissing the cheek, are observed, does it not suggest that all these 
refer to a ‘fact’ more fundamental than each, viz. a personal greet- 
ing. Or again, consider the various patterns represented by a 
London Executive Tube map, an Ordnance map of London and a 
three dimensional model of the city. If we had only one, we might 
be tempted to think that ‘reality’ was just like this. To have the 
three is to have suggested to us, the possibility of a fourth — the 
‘real place’ known by living there. I am aware that these examples 
do not make idential points, and, like all pictures, are ultimately 
inadequate, but they may heip to make clearer what is meant by the 
fundamental encounter, and how this might be the common study 
of physics and theology alike. Each needs to see that it is only 
concerned, as a study, with interprefacts, with organized spatio- 
temporal particulars; and yet that these are set within a more cor- 
crete experience of which neither science, nor theology, nor any dis- 
cursive knowledge, could ever hope to give more than a progressively 
less superficial account. 

We have asserted, then, that physics and biblical theology alike 
refer, at first move, to organizations of spatio-temporal particulars 
and thus to ‘reality’ only at quite a high level of abstraction. In 
physics, the pattern of ideas organizing the particulars, will only be 
discovered when the mathematical techniques have been related to 
sense experience in a way not unlike Whitehead had related ‘point’ to 
experience by his method of extensive abstraction. In theology, the 
pattern will depend on our knowing the general background of the 
Bible-writers, which means the culture, science and common sense 
of their day. 

But both physics and theology should endeavour so to correlate 
their individual patterns as to share in a comprehensive system of 
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ideas, which would, in its entirety, be the best way of understanding 
that personal encounter which is ourselves, active and living. Here, 
in the personal encounter, is the ‘fact’ that physics, theology and all 
studies strive to understand. Here is ‘reality’. Both physics and 
theology are distant from it, but together they may hope so to 
understand it as to live it better. 

I hope that what I have suggested (i) may show how neither physics 
nor theology need deny their claim to describe reality, once they 
admit that it is not described directly by either mathematics or the 
Bible. Rather will they assert that in such descriptions as each gives, 
lies only understanding of ‘reality’. But at the same time each 
will admit that ‘reality’ in ‘fact’ is apprehended at a more concrete 
level, one in which both observer and observed, physicist and physics, 
historian and history, gospel writer and God meet in a personal 
encounter. (ii) It may also give some idea of how a philosophical 
synthesis might be possible, not only for science and religion but for 
all studies, and a synthesis that would not necessitate having to know 
the subject matter of everything — a task which for the future is ob- 
viously impossible. All that is necessary is that the idea-patterns in all 
knowledge should conform, and that we should see that, ultimately, 
the synthesis will be expressed in terms of an active encounter 
which from a religious point of view might be called ‘worship’. 
(iii) It may help also as an eirenicon between the Catholic modernist 
and the Barthian in their reactions to biblical criticism. The one 
emphasizes tradition, the other the ‘direct’ contact with God, as 
being descriptive of the facts on which the Christian Faith is based. 
Both are needed: the one talks of interprefacts and emphasizes the 
need to organize particulars as fully as possible, the other talks of 
facts, and would agree on the primacy of the personal encounter. 
(iv) Further, we may see how outdated are discussions, e.g. on 
miracles, that centre around Newtonian presuppositions of physics 
or Bible alike. The ‘Fact’ of a miracle is the encounter that the 
writer has tried to preserve in his spatio-temporal picture. All talk 
of ‘law-breaking’, all discussions of the Gospels which suppose 
them to be objective records, imply the hardly concealed materialism 
which has for so long compromised a theology (as it did a physics) 
that tried to be ‘scientific’ in a Newtonian sense. The Newton of 
the Principia, of the Observations and of The Notable Corruptions 
is no more adequate for theology than for physics, for both alike 
demand other philosophical presuppositions, and certainly a differ- 
ent epistemology. But in these different presuppositions lies the 
possibility of a synthesis never dreamed of by the self-confident 
protagonists on either side in the last century. To elaborate the 
presuppositions in detail may be difficult, but the synthesis is the | 
hope and would be more than a reward. 
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MORLEY’S MUSICAL SENSIBILITY 
E. D. MACKERNESS 


In 1814 the Rev. William Bingley, author of a Musical Biography, 
wrote of Thomas Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practical 
Musick as follows: ‘This valuable work is divided into three parts: 
the first teaching to sing; the second treating of descant; and the 
third of composition in three and more parts. In the course of 
the conversation so many interesting particulars occur, relating to the 
manners of the time, as tend to render the book entertaining even to 
those who are unacquainted with the subject of it.’ Another tribute 
to the amusement value of Morley’s famous work was paid in a 
rather curious manner by T. L. Southgate, who in the Music 
Student for December 1913, produced what purported to be an un- 
published chapter from an early manuscript of the Plaine and Easie 
Introduction. In this piece, ‘discovered and set forth’ in dramatic 
form a group of musical Londoners (who have a decided kinship 
with the dramatis personae of Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday) start 
up a discussion on Anthony Holborne’s Pavans, Galliards and other 
Airs in five parts (the subject of a sober and learned note at the end 
of the ‘chapter’). The falsity of this representative piece of the 
dialogue is all too obvious: ‘Pricke song, Madrigal, and Fancie, are 
good enough for me. I favour not your Corantos, Sarabandes, 
Suites and suchlike kickshawes. Let the Queen and the quality with 
their fiddlers keep such to themselves .. .” That, of course, would 
not have been written in 1599: the word ‘quality’, for one thing, was 
not used in quite that way till much later. And if the intention was 
to make the chapter humorous, and thus justify the fake, one can 
only lament that the author of it has failed to be funny at all. But 
as one still hears students and others chuckling over Morley’s 
‘quaintness’ and commending the warmth of ‘feeling’ that is 
imagined as going with it, there can be no harm in pointing out that 
the Tudorbethan approach to Morley (or, indeed, to any music 
criticism of his time) tends to incapacitate us from appreciating what 
the Plaine and Easie Introduction really has got to offer to a reader 
interested in general musical culture. For no amount of erudition 
bearing on ‘sixteenth century contrapuntal techniques’ and allied 
topics can absolve us from the necessity of acknowledging that the 
Plaine and Easie Introduction is the work of a special and interesting 
kind of sensibility. How far Morley’s was a representative sensi- 
bility this essay does not undertake to say. It merely aims, without 
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too forcibly expressing the obvious, to give it a fair degree of 
recognition. 

Dr Edmund Fellowes has remarked (Introduction to the Shake- 
speare Association Facsimile edition of the Plaine and Easie Intro- 
duction) that Morley was essentially a scholar. ‘It is to be observed’, 
he writes, ‘that his music, gay and bright spirited though it is, is 
strictly academic as regards the purely technical aspects of composi- 
tion. The newer harmonic features which other musicians and 
notably Thomas Weelkes, were beginning to introduce in the closing 
years of the century are not to be found in Morley’s work.’ The 
extent to which Morley’s theory is grounded in the work of earlier 
scholars of music can be observed near the beginning of his book 
when he tells his student that music ‘is included in no certain bounds 
(though the Musicians do include their songs within a certain com- 
passe). And as your PHILOSOPHERS say, that no number can be given so 
great but that you may give a greater. And no point so small, but that 
you may give a smaller... And therefore call to mind that which 
I told you concerning the keyes and their eightes; for if Mathemati- 
cally you consider it, it is true as well without the compasse of the 
scale as within; and so may be continued indefinitely’. But qualified 
though he is to explain the mathematical basis of music in terms of 
‘proportion’ and number, Morley yet realizes that human invention 
is erratic and cannot be circumscribed just because those mathe- 
matical facts exist. The Master, for instance, shows Philomathes, 
the pupil, a table by which he can measure the distance between 
notes, etc. Philomathes comments: ‘Heere is a table, indeed, con- 
taining more than ever I meane to beate my brayns about. As for 
musicke the principal thing we seek in it is to delight the eare, which 
cannot so perfectly be done in those proportions as otherwise: 
therefore proceed to the rest of your musicke, especially to the 
examples of those proportions which you promised before.’ The 
Master then turns to examples from Julio Renaldi and Alessandro 
Striggio (five part madrigals) showing how those composers were 
moved to break away from strict ‘proportion’ by the words of their 
texts. That, however, is to anticipate. Once Morley has established 
the commonplace that the aim of music is to afford pleasure to the 
hearer he can go on to give it a ‘philosophical’ importance of a 
different kind; for ideally this sort of aesthetic pleasure should take 
the hearer beyond the confines of ordinary worldly experience. As 
Morley explains later, the Motet seems to him the most impressive 
of compositions, it ‘requireth most art, and moveth and causeth 
most strange effects in the hearer, being aptly framed for the dittie 
and well expressed by the singer, for it will draw the auditor (and 
specially the skilfull auditor) into a devout and reverent kind of 
consideration for him for whose praise it was made’. This example 
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is quoted merely to show that for Morley the immediate sensual 
gratification afforded by the music was related to a more significant 
purport. That justification for the music of worship is, of course, 
of biblical origin. (Another philosophical commonplace which 
Morley shared with other writers of his time is the notion that the 
present time was the old age of the universe — Donne, for instance, 
speaks of the world’s ‘decrepit waine’.) Several times in the Plaine 
and Easie Introduction Morley makes it clear that it is the ear which 
is to be the main judge of musical worth. Good music, in general, 
is that which when suitably fitted to appropriate words is agreeable 
to the listener, or as Morley puts it, ‘tolerable’. It is in discovering 
the qualities which make music tolerable that we begin to notice the 
distinctive nature of Morley’s ‘musical sensibility’. 

Before discussing this it may be as well to note that Morley’s 
system of composition is not in the least dogmatically set out. The 
‘rules of old’ are, as it were, given in a form which shows them to 
have been modified through Morley’s own experience. They are 
held to because they have been found to be valid and convenient 
in practice. He teils, for instance, how he has altered his mind on 
certain matters: ‘. . . let no man cavil at my doing in that I have 


changed my opinion and set down the proportions otherwise than 
I was taught them. For I assure them that if any man will give me 
stronger reason to the contrary than those which I have brought for 


my defense I will not only change my opinion, but acknowledge my 
felt debt bound to him...’ And when the pupil comes along with 
something of his own to submit for criticism the Master’s attitude 
is generally: ‘So well and good; but my experience tells me that what 
I suggest by way of emendation will prove more pleasing.’ Thus in 
the section which deals with the treatment of cadences the Master 
says: ‘This is indeed better than your first. But mark wherein I con- 
demn it, in the first and second notes you rise as though it were a 
close, causing a great informality [unnaturalness] of closing, when 
you should but begin. Your third note is good, your fourth note is 
tolerable, but in that you go from it to the twelfth it maketh it un- 
pleasing and that we commonly call hitting the eight on the face, 
when we come to an eight and skip up from it agayne to another 
perfect concord: But if it had been meeting one another, the playne- 
song ascending and the descant descending, it had been very good 
thus...’ Morley’s teaching is ‘orthodox’ in that he encourages 
his pupils to adopt conventions which have proved their usefulness: 
he also tends to discredit any device that may have the effect of dis- 
tupting tonal stability. In Part Three, for instance, we find Morley 
censuring Polmathes’s previous teacher, ‘one Maister Boulde’, who 
had allowed the use of discords on unaccented beats, and permitted 
discords to be approached or left by leaps. Successive doubling is 
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to be carefully avoided: discords, however, are not to be used as a 
means towards the better disposition of concords: ‘Therefore if you 
will avoid the consequence of perfect chords of one kind, you must 
put between them other concords and not discords.’ Morley’s tacit 
refusal to investigate the possibilities of chromaticism has caused 
him to be regarded as ‘conservative’ by comparison with other com- 
posers of his time (T. L. Southgate’s article owes its point to the 
reactionary element of Morley’s book). There is, however, an im- 
portant sense in which Morley is not conservative; he does not 
necessarily look askance at devices and progressions that have not 
occurred to him. And in reading the Plaine and Easie Introduction 
one has the impression of being in the presence of a man who is 
continually exploring the ground in front of him — not of a pedant 
merely grinding out precepts and contented so long as those are 
doggedly applied, irrespective of relevance. Moreover, the language 
Morley uses gives us confidence that in the first place he really ‘ex- 
perienced’ the music he talks of. A close study of his phraseology, 
indeed, will best help us to understand the significance of his ‘ sensi- 
bility’ and its interest for us today. 

We notice almost at once when reading Morley how extensively 
he draws on non-musical terminology. The same is true, of course, 
of most other sixteenth-century musical theorists, but Morley’s 
work provides perhaps the most admirable examples of it. When, 
for instance, he wants to refer to the practice of sustaining a note in 
order to make it form part of a cadence, he speaks of ‘binding’ upon 
that note. Thus in the section on what we would now call ‘word- 
painting’ he writes: ‘. . . if you would have your musick signifie 
hardness, cruelty or other such effects, you must cause the partes 
proceede in their motions, without the halfe note . . . you may also 
use Cadences bound with the fourth or seventh, which being in long 
notes will exasperate the harmonie...’ In another place, after the 
pupil has cited a passage by Taverner in four parts, the Master com- 
ments that in this context a ninth is intolerable ‘except there were a 
sixt to beare it out’: for ‘discords are not to be taken, except they 
have unperfect chords to beare them out...’ He goes on: ‘All the 
rest of the music is harsh, and the close in the counter part is both 
naught and stale, like unto a garment of a strange fashion, which 
being new put on for a day or two, will please, because of the 
novelty, but being worn thread bare, will grow in contempt.’ Of an 
example offered by the pupil the Master says: ‘Thirdly you cause the 
treble strike a sharp eight to the base, which is a fault much offending 
the eare, though not so much in sight.’ Morley recommends that the 
parts of a composition should be placed close together: ‘. . . when 
the partes have scope enough, the musicke goeth well, but when they 
bee so scattered, as though they Jay aloofe, fearing to come neere one 
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to another, then is not the harmonie so good.’ Elsewhere he observes 
that the most pleasing and ‘artificial’ form of composing is to ‘couch 
the parts close together so that nothing may be added or taken away 
without great hindrance to the other parts’. These ‘homely’ and 
‘quaint’ metaphorical expressions, unusual though they may seem 
nowadays to anyone used to discussing the craft of composition in 
terms derived wholly from within the music itself (compare, for 
example, the text books of Prout, Banister and others), are for 
Morley a natural outcome of the whole experience created by the 
music. The modern equivalent of Morley’s terminology is compre- 
hensible to specialists alone. And this is not merely because music 
is now generally more ‘difficult’ and so does not invite the naive 
kind of approach. The musical ‘mind of Europe’ has obviously 
had to change over the past three hundred years or so. But Morley 
could talk about the art of music in a language rich with the images 
and idioms derived from ‘common life’ because music was still 
merely one element of that life, and had not yet been granted (for 
better or worse) an autonomous importance. In his time the ‘world 
of music’ into which the (temperamental) aspirant could enter early 
in life and remain enwrapped till death — or the day of his pro- 
fessional retirement — just did not exist. In this connection the 
record of Maurice, Landgrave of Hessen, as givenin Henry Peacham’s 
Compleat Gentleman (1622) may perhaps be compared with that of 
some latter-day virtuoso: ‘But above others, who carryeth awaye the 
Palme for excellency, not onely in Musicke, but in whatsoever is to 
be wished in a brave Prince, is the yet living Maurice, landgrave of 
Hessen, of whose own compositions I have seene eight or ten several 
motets and solemn Musicke, set purposely for his own Chapell; 
where for the great honour of some Festivall, and many times for 
his recreation onely, he is his owne Organist. Beside he readily 
speaketh ten or twelve languages: he is so universal a Scholar, that 
coming (as he doth often) to his University of Marpurge, what ques- 
tions soever he meeteth with set up (as the manner is in the German 
and our Universities) he will EX TEMPORE, dispute an hour or two 
(even in Bootes and Spurres) upon them, with their best professors. 
I passe over his rare skill in chirurgery, he being generally accounted 
the best bone-setter in the Country. Who have seen his estate, his 
hospitality, his rich furnished Armory, his brave stable of quality 
and good parts let him speak the rest’ (Chapter XI). 

That account may be slightly ‘emblazoned’ (‘even in Bootes and 
Spurres’!) and it is difficult to believe that a man could be so com- 
pletely self-sufficient. But the width of accomplishment, of course, 
can be paralleled again and again among Maurice of Hessen’s con- 
temporaries. To return to Morley, however, it is surely not too 
‘fanciful’ to deduce from his writing that to him the sensations 
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involved in the response to music are in themselves no more valuable 
than those associated with other activities of the human spirit. In 
the last section of the Plaine and Easie Introduction, for example, he 
speaks with enthusiasm of the art of dancing and the music written 
to accompany it: ‘Also in this must you cast your musicke by foure 
so that if you keep that rule it is no matter how many foures you put 
in your straine, for it will fall out well enough in the end, the arte 
of dancing being come to that perfection that everie reasonable 
dauncer will make measure for no measure so that it is no great 
matter of what number you make your strayne.’ There is no ques- 
tion of claiming for music a special importance among the arts. 
The great point to note, however, is that in the process of composi- 
tion the musician is to be guided by principles and preferences which 
have their counterpart in his non-musical ‘experience’. It is desir- 
able, for instance, that the composer’s fancy shall be voluntarily 
kept in check. Thus when Polymathes likens a certain passage, where 
the ‘tenor expresseth the point, the Base reverteth it .. .’, etc., toa 
garden because of its variety, the Master rebukes him: ‘ You are too 
hyperbolical in your phrases, not according to skill but affection, but 
in truth it is a most common point and no more than commonly 
handled ...’ The part played by originality of invention is admir- 
ably illustrated in Morley’s description of the Fancy: ‘The most 
principall and chiefest kind of musicke which is made without a 
dittie is the fantasie, that is, when a musician taketh a point at his 
pleasure, and wresteth and turneth it as he list, making either much 
or little of it as shall seem best in his own conceit. In this may more 
art be shown than in any other musicke, because the composer is 
tied to nothing but that he may add, deminish and alter at his 
pleasure. And this kind will beare any allowances whatsoever 
tolerable in other musicke, except changing the ayre and leaving the 
key, which in fantasie may never bee suffered.’ But Morley’s insis- 
tence that skill will give rise to its own form of discipline is felt in a 
passage like this, where, the Master having given Polymathes and 
Philomathes an example to consider they cannot find anything 
commendable in it, and conclude that there must be some secret 
art which makes it acceptable to their mentor. The Master replies: 
‘It is not only tolerable but commendable, and so much the more 
commendable as it is far from the common and vulgar vaine of 
closing, but if you come to peruse the works of excellent musicians 
you shall find many such bindings, the strangeness of the invention 
of which, chiefly caused them to be had in estimation among the 
skilful.’ In all he undertakes the composer is expected to have a 
complete grasp of what he is about; the possibility of his being able 
to produce work under the dubious influence of temperamental 
aberration does not arise. In the composition of the Madrigal, for 
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instance, he must enter into the ‘spirit’ of the thing, and this means 
maintaining a certain mental flexibility which, we may say, only 
prevails if the original impulse has been properly ‘integrated’: ‘As 
for the Musicke it is next unto the Motet, the most artificiall and to 
men of understanding most delightful. If therefore you will compose 
in this kind you must possess yourself with an amourous humour 
(for in no composition shall you prove admirable except you put 
on, and possess yourself wholy with that vaine wherein you compose) 
so that you must in your music be wavering like the wind, sometime 
wanton, sometime drooping, sometime grave and stolid, otherwhile 
effeminat, you may maintaine points and revert them, use triplaes 
and shew the very utmost of your varietie, and the more varietie you 
shew the better shall you please.’ In the description of the Motet 
(already quoted in part) Morley gives us an important note on the 
nature of music which is of considerable historical importance. He 
is complaining that motets are sometimes given without the words 
(‘ditty’) ‘and singing only the bare note, as it were a musicke made 
onelie for instruments, which will indeed shew the ature of the 
musicke, but never carrie the spirit and (as it were) that livelie soule 
which the dittie giveth...” Thus in spite of what he has to say about 
the Fancie, it is vocal music which is the more significant kind of 
composition for Morley because it succeeds in bringing out the 
essential qualities of musical experience. Well might he warn 
Polymathes not to exceed the compass of the human voice in his 
efforts; and it is not surprising that he condemns those who run 
after whatever comes from Italy while neglecting the fruits of our 
own native traditions. 

The scope of the music that could be written under Morley’s 
‘system’ was not perhaps as wide as much of the trans-Alpine music 
of the time. But if the Plaine and Easie Introduction is anything to 
go by, Morley and his contemporaries had a reliable conception of 
what they expected from music, and a comprehensive grasp of ends 
and means in musical composition. From the point of view of 
general human values it is surely not exaggerating to say that their 
evaluation of music as one of the potentialities open to man was 
infinitely saner than the attitude which in the ‘Romantic’ period 
elevated the musical practitioner to a position where (for him) the 
responsibilities of normal living could be lightened. The more we 
dwell on the implications of Morley’s work the more are we forced 
to make this sort of comparison. In the Peroratio which comes 
towards the end of the Plaine and Easie Introduction Morley says 
that some may accuse him of describing things that are already 
known to everybody, or else obsolete. It may be true that after the 
turn of the century his notes on prolation, ligatures and modes 
(formerly used in reference to time) would date fairly quickly. But 
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we cannot really separate the ‘cultural’ interest of his famous 
treatise from its ‘technical’ one. If we do we are in danger of losing 
the significance of the fact that in Morley’s artistic ‘world’ it was 
still possible for any tendencies towards a serious ‘dissociation of 
sensibility’ to be actively resisted. 
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F. R. CoweLL: Cicero and the Roman Republic. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
20s. net. 


The title of this book is perhaps a trifle misleading, for it is much less a study 
of Cicero than a survey and summary of Roman republican history and civiliza- 
tion. It is the first of a new series (‘The Measure of the Ages’), in which ‘every 
volume will be a human story written in the light of the background, experience 
and achievements of a well-known historical figure identified in special ways with 
the particular character and interest of his time and of the period described’. It 
seems that each author who undertakes to write one of these books must first 
decide whether he is to regard himself primarily as a biographer or as an historian. 
Few will doubt that the best chance of writing a good book on the lines indicated 
above would be to concentrate first on the central figure and to illuminate the 
background incidentally by means of the light which emanates from a great 
historical personage re-created by a faithful and skilful pen. The result would 
be incomplete, without doubt. There would be many shadows which would be 
left impenetrable. Ill-informed readers would find themselves baffled from time 
to time. But who minds being baffled provided that he is also being enthralled, 
and perhaps even inspired to answer for himself by deeper and wider reading the 
questions which the original book has left unresolved? If one may presume to 
offer advice to the planners of the series (of which this first example is in many 
ways an attractive production), I would suggest that they should not think too 
much about giving us what is good for us, but should urge their authors to write 
what seems good to them, and above all, of course, to invite authors who really 
can write. 

Mr Cowell seems to have reversed the method of approach which I have just 
indicated. His study of Cicero does not go very deep, and from this aspect his 
book does not stand comparison with that of Strachan-Davidson written for the 
‘Heroes of the Nations’ series about fifty years ago. An Irishman might say 
(perhaps has said) that Cicero was his own Boswell. He only needs to be allowed 
to speak for himself to convey an impression, still vivid after two thousand years 
in which nearly everything has changed except human nature, of his extremely 
complex personality; and he is the only historical character of antiquity of whom 
this is true. But I greatly doubt whether Mr Cowell’s readers will carry away 
with them a very strong impression of Cicero. On the other hand what they do 
get is a very serviceable account of the Roman Republic viewed from many 
angles. This has been carefully done, and though scholars could find points to 
question, the fault would be found to lie most often not with the author but with 
the evidence. It may be symptomatic that the best sections are those which deal 
with the material conditions of life. Sketches of the great are less happy: they are 
naive and over-simplified and occasionally show the defects without the qualitites 
of caricature. The literary style is undistinguished but adequate except in the 
few narrative passages, which suffer partly from flatness and partly from the 
compression of rather too much factual detail into small compass. It was a 
mistake, too, so often to relate some aspect of the subject to some aspect of 
events in the 1930s and early 1940s, years which will not always be the last word 
in human experience, as they are no longer even the latest. 

And then there are the ‘Isotypes’. Some will think them silly, and so in a 
sense they are, but personally I like them, and feel sure that they will appeal to 
children of all ages. They are charts or pictorial representations summarizing 
large masses of information on topics sometimes so unpicturesque as the Roman 
(and the British) Constitution. They are really aids to digestion, for stomachs 
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that are weak by nature or perhaps do not get a fair chance because their owners 
swallow their food too fast and without chewing it properly. Incidentally, 
Chart VIII takes no account of the Italian socii, an important omission which 
could be made good in future impressions. Chart VII ought to be omitted, in 
my opinion, for though it is of some interest to be shown what proportion of 
Roman republican literature has survived and what has perished, it inevitably 
suggests (a suggestion insufficiently dispelled by a few remarks elsewhere about 
leading literary figures) that Mr Cowell is content with this purely quantitative 
treatment, and thinks to do justice to the Roman writers merely by counting their 
heads. Dog does not eat dog, and an author should not treat his brother authors 
so, not even the illustrious dead. 

It is, I confess, faintly depressing to compare this ‘Measure of the Ages’ series 
(judged by its first volume) with ‘The Heroes of the Nations’. Is it an accident 
that those editors or publishers chose a title which clearly means something and 
means the same thing to everybody, whereas these have chosen one which means 
— well, what, precisely? Is it an accident that Strachan-Davidson thought it 
worth while to print for his readers at the bottom of each page references to 
sources which he used, whereas Mr Cowell thinks it worth while to remind his 
readers that the Romans did not drink tea and coffee? This book, one infers, will 
command a wider public than the other, but a public of feebler intellect or more 
defective education. What is depressing is not that more people might want to 
read a book about Cicero and Rome now than was the case fifty years ago, but 
that publishers or an author should feel it necessary to ‘talk down’ to these 
people a little. After all, anyone who gets as far as taking a book about Cicero 
into his hands does not need to be mollycoddled. He is interested, and he will 
stay interested provided that he is given first-rate stuff to read, even if there are 
parts of it which he does not fully understand. Treat this public as grown-up, if 
you want it ever to become so. I commend as a motto to this new series, ‘The 
best is just good enough’: and as for the ‘Isotypes’, they are good, clean fun 
certainly, but I suspect that six real writers would do moré to give the series a 
place in the world than all the ‘Isotypes’ that ever swam before the bloodshot 
eyes of tortured statisticians. 
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Eric A. BLACKALL: Adalbert Stifter. A Critical Study. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. net. 


This volume on an Austrian novelist is an important contribution not alone 
to scholarship but also to general literature, for Mr Blackall has performed the 
double task of furnishing a critical survey and analysis of Stifter’s works and also 
of introducing him to the wider British public in a guise in which Stifter will 
probably prove capable of exercising a strong appeal. The latter is possibly the 
more important aspect of Mr Blackall’s undertaking, because Stifter after long 
neglect in his own country and elsewhere has of late come to be regarded not 
merely as an Austrian but as a German author of classic mould. Of Austrian 
authors it is the dramatist Grillparzer who has hitherto attracted the most atten- 
tion in this country, and he, though hardly a popular favourite, has at any rate 
occupied a deservedly high rank in the estimation of the initiated. But, if the 
English reading public can be assumed to have learnt at least what Byron sug- 
gested it should learn, namely, to pronounce the name of Grillparzer, the easier 
mouthful Stifter is likely to be quite new, and it will be interesting to see whether 
Mr Blackall can induce English readers to mark, learn and digest Stifter’s 
message. At any rate they may now learn that Stifter has a message, and one 
which has claims to our notice in these anarchic times. This circumstance lends 
a certain air of actuality to Mr Blackall’s book which is not often present in 
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academic dissertations. I am however not to be understood to convey that 
either Mr Blackall or the author he admires and recommends has been infected 
by the modern microbe of propagandism. 

Mr Blackall’s book may be considered from two different points of view. As 
regards the first of these, the present writer must admit that he is Mr Blackall’s 
pupil and not his judge, and must therefore leave it to others who have made a 
special study of Stifter’s life, works and times, to say in what respects and in 
what degree, Mr Blackall has enriched our knowledge of facts and presented a 
convincing or a novel interpretation. As regards the second aspect the critical 
attention of scholars will certainly be focused on Mr Blackall’s method and about 
this a word may be said, for it is noteworthy in more than one respect. 

Regarded as subject for a work intended to have a general appeal, the story 
of Stifter’s life has little to recommend it; for, after early struggles he led a hum- 
drum existence as Inspector of Schools, and presents the paradox that although a 
romantic by inclination, he carefully avoided every romantic step in real life. 
Even in his death a paradoxical element appears, for following the example of 
more than one romantic, he finally and unexpectedly committed suicide. But the 
paradox is resolved in Stifter’s art. How this came about as the fruit of his life- 
work as an author, may be read in the pages under review; it dictates the method 
which underlies Mr Blackall’s presentation of his subject matter. Stifter’s works 
as they grow out of his personality and experience of life are therefore Mr 
Blackall’s chief concern; but the biographical background is not neglected. For 
it is in truth of great moment that Stifter was a son of the upland forests, of a 
remote mountainous district where peasant life survived in almost unchanged 
forms from the Middle Ages until deep in the last century. Stifter grew out of a 
background of unspoiled Nature such as Wordsworth, it might be true to say, 
grew into. In either case this background is the strongest source of inspiration. 
Mr Blackall devotes great pains to a clear description of the geographical milieu 
into which Stifter was born and in which he had his upbringing, and shows us 
how its spirit accompanied Stifter in every vicissitude of a professional life spent 
mainly in other parts of Austria, largely in Vienna and Linz. This /eitmotiv is 
worked in with great skill by Mr Blackall in his account of Stifter’s career. But 
all this is subsidiary to the careful, meticulous analysis of Stifter’s works, and 
the critical demonstration of his powers as a literary artist, who as well as exer- 
cising a masterly and refined technique of narrative and description, holds up to 
his day and generation — and to us today if we will but listen — a noble ideal of 
life and conduct, the harmony of which is echoed in his language and style. In 
the disposition of his material Mr Blackall shows originality and a fine artistic 
sense. As an introduction to the whole, he presents a subtle analysis of Der 
Nachsommer, a work. of Stifter’s mature years. The reader is thus placed 
immediately on a peak from which he can survey Stifter’s whole career and 
contribution to German letters, and, led by Mr Blackall, can appreciate their 
growth and culmination from the early dawn of consciousness until death. 

It is difficult to grasp how one country could within a century produce both 
Adalbert Stifter and Adolf Hitler, the one a prophet of law and order in the 
universe, an apostle of sweetness and light, of the Golden Mean; the other, a 
Lord of Misrule, the savage exponent of violence and deceitfulness as the main- 
springs of human endeavour, the perfect incorporation of a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. But Hitler’s ‘tausendjahrige Reich’ has been swept away, fate has 
torn up its sandy foundations almost before they were laid. Stifter’s work 
endures, as if to remind us that the pen is mightier than the sword. There was 
fortunately no need to mention Hitler in Mr Blackall’s tranquil pages, for to 
Stifter we might with considerable justice apply what Goethe wrote for Schiller 

Und hinter ihm, in wesen losem Scheine, 
Lag, was uns alle baudigt, das Gemeine, 
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The spirit of freedom which watched over his cradle and youth enabled him 
to rise above the vulgarity of political dissensions in an age in which they 
were not less active, even if not so cataclysmic, than in our own. Hence 
his work in its total effect has a serenity which is reflected in the book 
before us. One is impressed while reading it by the elective affinity which sub- 
sists between our critic and his author; and therewith our confidence in Mr 
Blackall as Stifter’s interpreter is strongly reinforced. Our admiration increases 
as one careful analysis succeeds another, each in its proper setting as foliage 
and flower on a tree that is growing before our eyes, until in the end the 
whole of Stifter’s work stands unfolded to our gaze. And this close analytic 
method, infused with warmth as it becomes in its application, through the 
intensity of the investigator’s sympathy with his object, yet builds up Mr 
Blackall’s critical estimate of Stifter’s rank and worth as literary artist with full 
objectivity. 
R. A. WILLIAMS 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON: Meredith. Constable, 15s. net. 


As literary criticism this book is difficult for me to review, since like other 
Silas Weggs who may have reviewed it I have not been slap through a million 
words of Meredith lately. As a biography its virtues and vices are easier to see. 
Mr. Sassoon is modest and unaffected; he has searched through a great mass of 
memoirs and letters to find out what people thought of Meredith; and he makes 
no conjectures of the ‘It is not unlikely that’ kind to fill in the gaps. He offers 
many good anecdotes from a store which is immense because the great Victorians 
all seemed to know one another so well. Meredith, for example, was the model 
for Wallis’s ‘Death of Chatterton’ (the pre-Raphaelite picture in the Tate which 
shows the poet with red hair and a green face). Meredith’s father-in-law Peacock 
found it a strain to live with him, because he smoked: ‘the cause of Peacock’s 
dislike for tobacco was partly an intense dread of fire. He would never allow 
more than a few matches in the house at the same time’. Meredith in his youth 
interviewed Carlyle, saying ‘truth I take to be the broad heaven above the petty 
doings of mankind which we call Facts’. ‘He gave me a smile of pity for my youth, 
as I suppose, and then said, ‘‘ Ah weel, if ye like to talk in that poetic way, ye 
may; but ye’ll find it in your best interest, young man, to stick to Fahcts’’.’ 
And so on, very pleasantly; but later in the book the anecdotes get rather out of 
hand, like the perfectly irrelevant though charming one about Swinburne and 
the Archbishop of York. Mr. Sassoon’s formlessness, like his unwillingness to 
analyse or to judge, finally becomes a little wearisome. Holding an attitude of 
casual reverence, he refuses to draw conclusions from the evidence he has col- 
lected. Yet some conclusions may be drawn by a reader who begins by knowing 
nothing about Meredith. He appears as a hard-hearted father, a hearty and a 
depressingly doctrinaire hearty. (‘Loud and constant was his exhortation. Live 
with the world. Play your part. Fill the day. Ponder well and loiter not. Let 
laughter brace you.’ — as his friend Morley writes, without irony.) He was an 
admirer of the Germans because of their organized P.T., and ruined his health 
by over-exercise, too often climbing Box Hill on an empty stomach to look at 
sunrises; though when condemned to a sedentary life he lived to a ripe age. Mere- 
dith is very like Proust’s Legrandin: there is the same wonderful talk, the same 
fierce radicalism, almost Jacobinism (‘our dominating damnable bourgeoisie’ he 
wrote to Swinburne), and the same snobbery. The son and grandson of a tailor, 
he used his family situation for the theme and for many details of the early Evan 
Harrington. But, as Mr Sassoon and others have asked, how was it ‘that Mere- 
dith gave away the whole story of his family in 1860 and thereafter covered up 
his tracks so assiduously’, refusing to admit his shameful ancestry and apparently 
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believing that like ‘the great Mel’ he had noble blood in his veins. Mr Sassoon’s 
answer, that ‘ordinary common sense dictated his decision’ is hardly convincing. 
It was rather that Meredith followed the stock behaviour of English authors who 
have always tended to be ashamed of their profession and humble origins. Mr 
Sassoon mentions as a parallel how Elgar refused to describe himself in a census 
return as a composer, merely writing ‘gentleman’; he might have added Congreve, 
whom Voltaire took to task for assuming that same style and for being ashamed 
to admit that he was first dramatist of his age. This attitude on the part of our 
writers would not matter, were it not that snobbery has been surrounded by as 
strong a taboo as sex—and today, by an even stronger one — and this has in- 
hibited them from writing intelligently about a huge and fascinating field of 
human behaviour. We may regret not that Meredith was a snob, but that he 
could not admit his snobbery or could not give it full play, as Proust could, in 
analysing the intricate and mysterious pattern of class distinctions. Because of 
this taboo Meredith never wrote the great English novel of snobbery — though he 
was perhaps the best equipped to write it — but retired into radicalism, a Surrey 
cottage and a semi-private rhetoric. 

Everything that can be said against Meredith as a novelist has already been 
said; most of it is quoted by Mr Sassoon, and there is no need to repeat it here. 
Evan Harrington remains, in my opinion, very readable: it is full of near-Dicken- 
sian characters and situations; it shows a tension which comes perhaps from its 
confessional theme; and it moves to a most convincing climax in the picnic scene. 
The Egoist, far more irritating and exhausting to read, is nevertheless rewarding 
for the flashes of Proustian wit and observation that light up so many pages of 
metaphorical comment. Mr Sassoon would be more likely to persuade people to 
read these and the other novels if his praise were not expressed in such well-worn 
clichés of enthusiasm. 

A minor omission is the identification of Leslie Stephen with Vernon Whitford 
in The Egoist, ‘a Phoebus Apollo turned fasting friar’. 

M. J. C. HoDGART 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS: The Triple Challenge. Heinemann Ltd., 10s. 6d. net. 


The sub-title of this book is ‘The Future of Socialist Britain’. It is written in a 
kind of ‘politics told to the children’ style — patronizing, enthusiastic and com- 
placent — with a liberal use of the device of stating a problem (in oversimplified 
terms) and letting the statement stand for the solution. Politics, it appears, consist 
in having a theory, putting it to a practical test, and hoping for the best; the 
politician is the administrator of political ideas. British Socialist politics are 
represented as putting to a practical test ‘two vast and so far unproved assump- 
tions’ — ‘that a planned socialist system is economically more efficient than a 
private-enterprise capitalist system’, and ‘that within democratic socialist plan- 
ning the individual can be given a larger social justice, a greater security and a 
more complete freedom than under capitalism’. The hero of the adventure is Mr 
Attlee, ‘one of the most considerable and formidable figures in British political 
history’. The test, on the whole, is going well; at least, when the larger miscalcu- 
lations are attributed to circumstances, the minor miscarriages can be admitted 
with unctuous humility. But what makes one blush is not the complacency about 
achievement (even in respect of Burma); it is the more radical complacency which 
is prepared to risk the happiness and liberty of fifty millions on a single experiment. 
Socialism in Australia or Scandinavia is small beer for Mr Williams: ‘the stakes 
are not high enough. But in Britain they are as high as they could conceivably be. 
If the experiment succeeds the rewards will be enormous in terms of human well- 
being and national power. If it fails the consequences may be measureless.” And 
he calls this politics. 
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The triple challenge is the project of changing (in response to an assumed 
necessity) the social and economic face of England, of transforming British 
Imperial policy and of finding a foreign policy appropriate to the new Britain. 
The doctrine propounded in these pages is that of a Socialism which is a via media 
between ‘capitalism’ and the totalitarian planning which belongs to communism, 
and that of a Socialist Britain as the tertium quid between the U.S.A. and Russia. 
Socialism — this ‘challenge to the assumptions of capitalism and communism 
alike’ — consists in ‘democratic planning’, ‘securing an integrated pattern of 
development’ and at the same time leaving a ‘maximum possible freedom of 
choice to the individual’. This sort of thing will do very well as a party gag on an 
election platform. That is its proper place; its ambiguity is attractive if not con- 
vincing. But we may not unreasonably ask for something more from a serious 
political writer. However, Mr Williams’s case is that planning is inevitable in our 
present circumstances. The impoverishment of Britain after the war has produced 
a ‘revolutionary situation’, and this, coming on top of the inherent inefficiency of 
capitalism, brought to power the only party which properly appreciated the 
necessity of planning. It is not to be expected that Mr. Williams should consider 
the defects of a planned society from the point of view of efficiency; his uncritical 
eye sees what he calls the ‘new pattern of government’, the pyramidal structure of 
the Labour Administration (with the Prime Minister sitting at the apex), as some- 
thing merely to be admired. The only danger he recognizes is that which a 
planned society offers to freedom as we know it. But he reassures himself with the 
thought that after all Socialism belongs to the age-old attempt to tame power 
and that the monopolies it creates are ‘public’ and not ‘private’ and are controlled 
by the ‘community’. Mr Williams will not, I think, succeed (where others have 
already failed) in convincing his readers that ‘democratic planning’ is anything 
better than a verbal reassurance acceptable only to those who really care about 
planning more than anything else; the doctine is collectivist, the rhetoric only is 
liberal. And now that the politicians are beginning to take some note of the 
criticism which facts offer of their theories, it is time political writers began to 
show signs of having considered the large body of serious criticism to which this 
idea of central planning has been subjected since the Fabian Society first formu- 
lated it for the English people. 

The faithful, no doubt, will be edified by the contribution to socialist hagio- 
graphy which Mr Williams offers in his character studies of Attlee, Bevin, Cripps 
and Morrison. It cannot, however, be commended for its insight. He has taken 
most trouble with Mr Attlee, but here as elsewhere he is carried away with his 
own nice-sounding phrases and the portrait is at once vague and wooden; and the 
line between appreciation and sycophancy is not always securely observed. A 
socialist desiring to know something of his leaders will find more insight in Mr 
Colm Brogan’s Our New Masters, in spite of its lack of sympathy, than in these 
pages of Mr Williams. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Sir REGINALD COUPLAND: Zulu Battle Piece; Isandlhwana. Collins, 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir Reginald Coupland is one of our leading imperial historians; his works of 
East African history, his biographies of Raffles and Wilberforce, and his monu- 
mental study of Indian affairs are all masterpieces in their own sphere. His new 
book is in quite a different category; it is an essay of little more than 50,000 
words on the causes, military history and consequences of the Zulu War of 1879. 
It seems more the fruit of an historian’s South African holiday than a serious work 
of scholarship. Little new evidence has been examined; indeed the book is of a 
kind that could have been written by anyone who has read the blue-books and. 
has had the opportunity of visiting Isandlhwana. 





A History of the Labour Party from 1914 
By G. D. H. COLE 


A history of the party from its emergence as a national 
influence in the first world war to its return to power with an 
effective majority after the second world war. An epilogue 
surveys its achievements in the years since the 1945 election. 

18s. net. 


How Greek Science passed to the Arabs 

By DE LACY O’LEARY, D.D. 
An attempt to supply the missing link between the science of 
Alexandria and that of Baghdad by which Greek natural science 
was conveyed from the ancient world to the medieval West. 
Mr. de Lacy O’Leary is Lecturer in Aramaic and Syriac at 
Bristol University and the author of ‘Arabic Thought and its 
place in History’. I 5s. net. 


Man for Himself: An enquiry into the 


Psychology of Ethics 

By ERICH FROMM 
Erich Fromm is a well-known American psychologist and 
author of “The Fear of Freedom’. In this book he discusses 
problems of ethics and moral values and contends that 
psychology has a responsibility to frame objective standards of 
conduct. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Museum: Its History and its Tasks in 
Education 
By ALMA WITTLIN, D.Phil. 
A challenging book in which the author contends that the 
Museum could play a vital part in the education and cultural 


life of the people instead of being, as it often is today, an 
institution without well-defined purpose or function. 


Illustrated. 25s. net. 


Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary 

By J. LEMPRIERE, D.D. 

Revised with an Introduction by Professor F. A. Wright 
This famous Dictionary of proper names mentioned in ancient 
authors is now issued in a new revised edition to bring it into 
harmony with modern usage. The editor is F. A. Wright, 
M.A., late professor of Classics in the University of London. 

12s. 6d. net. 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 
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Sir Reginald’s conclusions add little to our general understanding of South 
African history. Sir Bartle Frere is once again revealed as an exceptionally able 
pro-consul who was unlucky enough to meet with disaster instead of everlasting 
fame as an architect of South African federation. As in his Raffles, Sir Reginald 
can hardly conceal his sympathetic admiration for the great imperialist whose 
work was insufficiently supported by the metropolitan authorities. With regard 
to the allocation of responsibility for the disaster at Isandlhwana itself, Sir 
Reginald takes a judicious middle course. Neither Chelmsford nor Durnford 
were uniquely to blame for the massacre. It occurred because no British officer 
was in a position to appreciate ‘how secretly great masses of Zulus could move’, 
He continues, ‘Surprise, it is true, was the traditional objective of Zulu strategy; 
and Kruger had warned Chelmsford against it. But Kruger did not tell him — it 
may be doubted, indeed, if he knew himself — with how huge a force surprise 
could be achieved.’ The only comparatively fresh point to the present reviewer 
is Sir Reginald’s tentative speculation that if Frere had not come so disastrously 
and publicly unstuck over his Zulu policy, he might have been able to win the 
confidence of the Transvaal Boers and have succeeded in keeping the Transvaal 
willingly under the British flag. 

But though it may seem surprising that Sir Reginald should have thought it 
worth while to re-tell the story of the Zulu War, he has re-told it in an eminently 
readable fashion. Somebody else might have written A Zulu Battle Piece, but no 
one but Sir Reginald could have written it so well. Though the haste with which 
the book has been composed leads to a very few verbal obscurities, the intro- 
ductory section that sets the scene for Frere’s ultimatum is a masterly summary of 
a complicated story, while the actual narrative of the battles at Isandlhwana and 
Rorke’s Drift is as an exciting piece of historical reconstruction as one could 
wish to read. But one is still left with a sneaking regret that Sir Reginald did not 
see fit to apply his great talents as an historian and as a writer of English prose 
to a more consequential theme. 

A Zulu Battle Piece is well and copiously illustrated with’ photographs, maps 


and plans. 
J. D. Face 


J. D. Massott: The Citizen and the State. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is a small book, designed with one eye on a popular audience, but a book 
which on account of its quality deserves to be taken seriously. Mr Mabbott 
makes allowances for the weakness of his readers, and there are no doubt 
intricacies which, in the interests of balance and economy, are not pursued; but 
there is no covering up of difficulties or making things easier than they are. It is 
described modestly as an Introduction to Political Philosophy: an agreeable 
return to an older convention from which for nearly fifty years English writers 
have departed in favour of ‘political theory’. 

The form of Mr Mabbott’s argument is simple. From a study, which is not 
intended to be an historical study, of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and Hegel the 
doctrine that ‘the service of the common good’ comprises the whole of the moral 
ideal is derived. A doctrine of this character is actually ascribed to Hegel, but 
I am not certain that there is not a confusion in Mr Mabbott’s argument between 
this and a doctrine of state ‘absolutism’ or ‘totalitarianism’. However, when he 
has got this extreme doctrine clearly before him, Mr Mabbott proceeds to whittle 
it away by criticism. First, he endeavours to establish some specific limits to ‘the 
service of the common good’, and finds what he is looking for in what he calls 
‘non-social’ and therefore ‘non-political’ goods. The value which belongs to an 
action done merely because it is believed to be right, and the values which 
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belong to the pursuit of truth, beauty, holinessand freedom for their own sakes, are 
non-social: they do not depend upon their copntribution to the common good and 
they are not procurable or controllable by social activity. Moreover, there are 
certain obligations which we owe to men as men and not merely to members of 
our own society, and these too put a limit on the pursuit of the common good as 
the whole of a man’s duty. Secondly, there is the ‘place of the State’ to be 
determined. It is an association of a particular character and its character enables 
it to procure or assist in procuring certain social goods. What are they? Security, 
a certain standard of public behaviour, the orderly settlement of disputes and 
certain other goods, such as those which spring from health, ready communica- 
tions, education and some of the productive and distributive enterprises of men. 
Beyond these lies an area in which the interference of government may be bene- 
ficial, but is not necessarily so. The freedom of other associations from govern- 
mental control is a prima facie good, and, in respect of any spiritual interest they 
may promote, an absolute necessity. And just as the State is too large an associa- 
tion to be able effectively to promote some social good, so it is too small for 
some other purposes, though the erection of a World State at the present time 
must be counted impracticable. 

The last section of the book is taken up with a discussion of the nature of the 
unity of the State. Mr Mabbott rejects the conceptions of group mind and 
corporate personality, and finds in the State no interest which cannot be resolved 
into the interests of the component members of the association. ‘The State is no 
ultimate or genuine unit and has no ultimate or absolute value.’ There is an 
appendix in which the nature of political philosophy is discussed. 

The heart of Mr Mabbott’s doctrine is his distinction between social and 
non-social goods. It is an ingenious and well thought out distinction, and carries 
the discussion beyond the point at which Green left it. It deserves and will 
certainly get careful consideration in philosophical circles, though, for myself, I 
doubt whether it is entirely successful. 

The book, then, offers a constructive doctrine, lucidly ‘and vigorously ex- 
pounded. It contains also many passages of exceedingly acute criticism of other 
writers. The account of Hegel is excellent, the criticism of Green is both sym- 
pathetic and thorough, the ideas of corporate personality and the General Will 
can scarcely be said to survive the tests he puts them to, and he has illuminating 
pages on the current jargon of political philosophy — society, community, 
association, State, etc. Altogether it must be considered an admirable perform- 
ance, and although small in compass it seems to me the most enlightening 
treatment of the subject since Bosanquet’s work of fifty years ago. 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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